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Bunk or Belief ? 


' YOU really believe the textile indus- 
try is making progress, that it has a 
good chance of achieving fairly stable pros- 
perity; or are the things you write just edi- 
torial bunk? Is the wish possibly father to 
the thought ?” 

This question was put to us the other day. 

It’s a fair question. It’s an important one, 
too—not in so far as it relates to the editorial 
policy of this particular publication, but in its 
bearing on the industry itself. 

Frankly, we tend toward the optimistic 
rather than the pessimistic. A bad situation 
never seems entirely hopeless to us; a step in 
advance is apt to assume more importance, as 
a trend, than actual results may seem to war- 
rant at the moment. 

However, we know positively that we have 
not been imagining the progress we have dis- 
cussed editorially. Some of this progress, we 
admit, cannot be shown on charts nor reflected 
as yet in financial statements, but it is very 
real and potentially effective if not allowed 
to fade away. 

v 


There is, first, the advance in cooperative 
thinking. This has been demonstrated in 
many ways: in the coordinated approach to 
the job of balancing production with demand; 
in the united stand taken on such matters as 
hours of labor, night work, etc.; in the aggres- 
sive promotional drives to popularize the 
individual fibers; in the mass consideration of 
cost principles; in the development of new 
uses; in the cooperative study of trade prac- 
tices. 

However this would not be sufficient, in 
itself. We have indicated in the past our 
appreciation of the limits of cooperation. We 
have no faith in, nor desire for, a Utopian 
state in which all units will prosper equally, 
and in which weak companies are supported 
by the strong. 


Concurrently with this coordinated devel- 
opment has ensued saner action within indi- 
vidual mills. This has been demonstrated in 
such ways as: alert mechandising methods; 
well-balanced programs of modernization; 
heroic changes in products to meet new 
market demands; re-vamping of manufactur- 
ing procedure; adjustment of labor relations 
policies to new conditions; greater utilization 
of technically trained men. 

There has been, we repeat, this simultane- 
ous advance in thinking and practice, both co- 
operative and individual. Much of it has 
been concentrated within the last five years, 
and was the direct result of prolonged depres- 
sion. 

v 


Why, then, is not the industry on a finan- 
cially successful basis? [For we admit, of 
course, that it is not. ] 

The answer, we believe, is found very largely 
in the fact that, to date, the most progressive 
thinking has not penetrated to a sufficiently 
large number of individual units. The majority 
of textile manufacturers, we believe, are still 
holding on to the past; are hoping against 
hope, for the return of the ‘‘good old days”’; 
are not aware of the fact that the new com- 
petition is here to stay, and must be met. Con- 
sequently the comparatively few successes are 
overshadowed by the overwhelming number 
of failures or near-failures. 

Our oft-expressed confidence in the fact 
that the industry is on the right track, is not 
editorial bunk. We believe it sincerely, and 
do not expect to be proved wrong. But defi- 
nite assurance that it will continue on that 
track, or that it will proceed speedily and 
surely to the ultimate destination, success, can 
be supplied only by more general participa- 
tion on the part of individuals. Thus far, we 
regret to say, that assurance has not been 
forth-coming. 





The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Coal Storage and Handling 
Different plants have different re- 
quirements in regard to coal handling 
and storing equipment. Factors which 
should govern the selection of such 
equipment and precautions to be taken 
against the development of spontaneous 
combustion are outlined. (page 42) 


Plant Repairs 

Unfortunately it is the practice of 
many executives to allow general re- 
pairing around the plant to drift until 
the advent of cold weather. Repairing 
at that time is much more difficult and 
often involves greater expense. A sys- 
tematic check-up at the present time is 
beneficial. (page 51) 


Multi-Stage Valve 
\nnouncement is 
velopment of 


made of the de- 
a new type of valve, the 
purpose of which is to cut down the 
density and pressure of the escaping 
medium in a gradual manner. (page 62) 


Cotton 


Less Restricted Production 

\ let-up in the severe restriction 
policy advocated by cotton mill execu- 
tives on mill production now seems im- 
minent due to the low cotton price and 
probably broader consumption of cotton 
goods. (page 41) 
Humanitarian Victory 

Campaign of Cotton-Textile Institute 


for discontinuance of employment of 
women and minors in mills at night 
has received endorsement of 83% of 
entire cotton industry in less than a 


year, states B. B. Gossett, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. and _ vice-presi- 
dent Mills, calling it economic 
and humanitarian victory. (page 


president 


( rossett 


52) 
Unwieldy Cotton Supply 


With prospect of the third largest 
cotton crop on record and an already 
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excessive carry over, the unwieldy 
supply is such as to make cotton average 
around 7c. for the season, says Dr. L. H. 
Haney, writing in TrextTite Worvp 
Analyst. He calls the Federal Farm 
Board largely responsible for the cot- 
ton farmers’ plight and he sees demand 
conditions as inadequate to furnish 
mills a satisfactory margin of profit at 
present. (page 65) 


Narrow Market for Cotton 

An irregular but narrow market has 
existed for cotton during the week. 
The trade is waiting for further infor- 
mation to work on, particularly the 
government crop estimate to be issued 
on Sept. 8. (page 69) 


Yarns Are Inactive 

Yarns remain inactive with buyers 
urging prices under the basis which is 
acceptable to spinners. Trading is prin- 
cipally for yarns from stock and dealers’ 
supplies are being diminished rapidly. 
(page 69) 


Goods Market Expectant 

Cotton goods are hopeful after a 
week of fair stability. Expectation of 
expanded distribution due to low prices 


furnishes a background of suppressed 





excitement which may come to the sur- 
face after Labor Day in the form of 
larger business. (page 73) 


Wool 


Woolen-Machinery Obsolescence 

Obsolescence seems to be such a gen- 
erally prevalent condition in woolen 
mills that its full effect has not been 
felt by any one plant. Those concerns 
which give this factor the attention that 
it deserves are the ones that will ulti- 
mately succeed. One of the outstand- 
ing strifes in this respect is that which 
exists between the mule and the ring- 
spinning frame in this branch of the 
industry. (page 38) 


Plan Wool Goods Survey 

An extensive survey of the wool 
goods industry emphasizing the selling 
end has been started by the Textile 
Foundation, and Paul T. Cherington, 
well known marketing counselor ex- 
plains scope and aims of project. 


(page 46) 
First M-ll in Maine 


The setting up of a woolen mill in 
the town of Gray by Samuet Mayall in 
1790 marks the beginning of that in- 
dustry in the State of Maine according 
to records recently uncovered. The 
mill was destroyed by a flood prior to 
1833 and now no physical trace of it 
remains. (page 50) 


Yarns Are Firm 

Worsted yarns remain firm, which is 
the story of the last few months, and 
business is in a formative rather than 
an active period. Users are impressed 
with the stability of wool but will not 
buy yarn until their needs have been 
more clarified. (page 69) 


Wool Is Quiet 


Wool demand is seasonably quiet. 
Buyers are interested only in choice 
lots and there is natural inclination to 
do little while new lines of goods are 
proving themselves. Wool sellers be- 
lieve mills are inadequately covered and 
will be forced buyers before long. 
(page 71) 


The Textile Outlook 


HE outlook is one of hope. 


It will be translated into accomplishment 
or disappointment in the very near future. 


The general feeling is 


that fall needs are most inadequately covered, that buyers have held off 
and that an avalanche of orders is likely before the end of September. 


1is is particularly true in cottons, has been somewhat realized in kni 
Tl particularly t tt has | hat lized knit 


goods, is uncertain in silks and much less likely in wool goods. 


The last 


named product has enjoyed good business for the last few months and 


expects a let-up until late in the fall. 


Strong promotional efforts are under 


way or under consideration in many parts of the textile field and results 
are hoped for that will minimize the effects of the continued business 


dullness on textiles. 


Given any kind of fair weather in general business, 


textiles are in statistical position and at attractive prices which would 


almost assure fast sailing. 
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Knitting 


Hosiery Stock Position 

Full-fashioned hosiery stocks and 
output position improved materially in 
relation to sales, as shown in survey 
by Wharton School of University of 
Pennsylvania. Survey covers first half 
of 1931. (page 47) 


Spring-Needle Astrakhan Knitting 
Variations in handle and appearance 
of astrakhans may be secured by mak- 
ing changes in the knitting set-up. A 
typical set-up for a_ spring-needle 
istrakhan is supplied. (page 61) 


Prefer Quality Hosiery 

Leading full-fashioned mills note a 
trend toward trading-up; distributors 
ire more critical of yarn and construc- 
tion and more ready to pay for quality. 
page 75) 


Heavy Call for Sweaters 

Winter sweaters are in spirited de- 
mand and mills are oversold, due to 
autious production and backward sea- 
son. (page 75) 


Underwear Reorders Due Soon 

Underwear mills enjoy fair movement 
§ winter lines and look for substantial 
reorder business toward the end of the 
nonth. (page 75) 


Silk 


Silk-Throwing Problems 
The authorized method of determin- 
ng the denier of a silk is described and 
problems concerning moisture contact 
ind twist take-up are dealt with. 
page 60) 


Raw Silk Advances 5-15e. 

Good demand and light stocks have 
ought a tightening of raw silk prices; 
levels rose 5 to 15c. this week and buy- 
ng continues active up to the holiday. 

We 71) 


thrown Silk Moving 
\fter months of sluggishness thrown 


silk shows fair movement and mills hope 
for steady demand. (page 71) 


Let-up in Fabric Call 

The holiday week brings a let-up in 
fabric sales but the market continues 
in good position thanks to moderate 
stocks. Velvets, satins and cantons 
lead. (page 73) 


Rayon 


Horizontal Streaks in Voile 

Variation in yarn diameter is very 
often the cause of barré marks in rayon 
fabrics. The throwster or the weaver 
may cause this yarn defect or the rayon 
manufacturer may be at the root of the 
trouble. (page 60) 





The Business Outlook 


oo apparently gave this August up as a bad job. 


level of production, 


construction 


The general 


and trade as measured by our 


weekly index averaged about 5% below July and by the end of the month 


fell to the lowest point of the depression. 
assuring ability to resist unfavorable news. 


Securities markets showed re- 
Steel production gave no in- 


dications of impending expansion in any line of demand, except possibly 


structural requirements for public works, the full force of which is being 


postponed by political inertia and stupidity. 


General building operations 


remained at low levels, and the usual seasonal rise in electric power and 


coal production, in commercial loans and bank debits was absent. 


The 


persistent slackness in merchandise carloadings suggests unusual delay in 
meeting fall retail trade requirements, perhaps because of a late Labor Day. 
The continued climb of currency outstanding, now above the $5 billion 
mark, punctuates the collapse of consumer confidence due to job in- 
security, wage cuts and bank closings.——The Business VW eek. 
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Axminster rug 
loom made by Platt 
Bros. & Co., Old- 
ham, England, on 
exhibit at the Leip- 
Leipsic, 


Germany. 


sic Fair, 


Weavers Chief Yarn Outlet 

It is estimated that 65% of rayon out- 
put now is going to weavers. Call from 
cotton mills has shown big increase. 


(page 71) 


Fiber from Castor Oil 

A new synthesis involving castor oil 
as a basic raw material has been worked 
in the duPont laboratories with a re- 
sulting textile fiber which is said to re- 
semble rayon and have many desirable 
characteristics. Its commercial value 
has not been established. (page 81) 


Processing 


Color Mixing 

An orderly system of color mixing is 
described by means of which the dyer 
can reproduce the whole spectrum 
range with only twelve or eighteen dye 
stuffs of each Graphic charts 
show the principle. (page 48) 


class. 


Odor in Dyed Top 

The development of a rancid odor 
in dyed worsted top subsequent to back- 
washing constitutes an undesirable and 
unnecessary defect. A remedy which 
strikes at the source of the trouble is 
described. (page 60) 


Spots and Streaks in Hosiery 

In the finishing of a silk hose there 
are several points at which there is an 
excellent opportunity for the goods to 
receive harsh treatment. High grade 
products particularly must be given 
gentle treatment and careful attention. 
(page 61) 
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WHERE OBSOLESCENCE IS FELT 


Antiquated 
Spinning 
k.quipment 
Prevalent 


in Woolen Mills 


Third article in second 
depreciation series* 


TEXTILE declared that the 
woolen industry is in the main 40 years behind 
the times and that 90% of its equipment is 

obsolete. Of course that is a very sweeping statement— 
and no doubt rash—but it raises the question, if prac- 
tically the entire equipment of the industry 1s obsolete, 
is it really necessary for the mills to modernize in order 
to meet competition? The answer is that, although the 
effect of obsolescence may not be strongly felt at present, 
the amount of modern machinery in the mills is bound 
to grow, and the concerns which are ultimately to suc- 
ceed are those which adopt it. Furthermore a prevalence 
of antiquated equipment necessitates high manufacturing 
costs, with the result that selling prices are high and 
the market is unnecessarily re- 

stricted. 

Modern development 
laid its finger with particular 
force on equipment in the gar- 
netting, blending, carding, and 
If the 
date, 


engineer recent)y 


has 


spinning departments. 
mule is out of 
obsolescence has dealt its most 


woolen 


in the textile in- 
dustry at this point. In the 
article of this series devoted to 
worsted-yarn machinery - 

\ug. 1, page 28—was dis- 
cussed opening, scouring, and 
drying machinery common to 


severe bl mW 


both worsted and woolen: and 


*Cotton-vyarn machinery was dis- 
cussed July 4; and worsted-yarn 
machinery, Aug. 1. The next article, 
to appear shortly, will deal with 
silk throwing equipment. 
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it will therefore be unnecessary to consider such equip- 
ment here. Rather we shall discuss those processes 
which belong more exclusively to the woolen industry. 

Little development has taken place in raw-stock car- 
bonizing beyond the general improvement which has been 
made in hydro-extractors—improvements which have 
increased production, reduced vibration, permitted ease 
in handling, and afforded greater safety. Rag dusters 
have been made heavier and more durable, making pos- 
sible higher production with little vibration and langer 
life. Rag pickers have been made more efficient by the 
adoption of larger cylinders, and a recent invention places 
the discharge in the front of the machine for greater 
convenience. In a modern lumper, which is capable of 
taking care of the output of four rag pickers, the main 
cylinder runs in ball bearings. Dusters for fibrous mate- 
rial are more rigidly and durably constructed, and are 
equipped with anti-friction bearings. 

In the recent revamping of a prominent garnetting 
mill, an increase in production of 50% was realized 
by the conversion of three- and four-cylinder garnetts 
into pairs of two-cylinder garnetts of the 8-in. worker 
type. The change not only increased production, but 
improved the quality of the work and permitted greate: 
flexibility, in that now no stock 1s required to go throug! 
more than two cylinders if two are sufficient for the job 

A short time ago an interesting comparison was made 
in an eastern knitting mill by#the A. C. Nielsen Co., of 
Chicago, between a new four-cylinder garnett having 
8-in. workers, three per cylinder, and a three-cylindet 
garnett having five 4-in. workers per cylinder. The 
difference in production in favor of the new four- 
cylinder machine was found to be 126% on worsted 
thread and soft clips, and 189% on hard waste and 
hard thread. The second garnetting operation former] 
necessary for hard waste and thread was eliminated. 


Garnetts in General 


In general garnetts have been made heavier and more 
substantial, in order that they may run faster without 
sacrificing smoothness of operation. 
gearing have facilitated higher speed. 


Changes in the 
The hardness ot 





Two-cylinder breaker and finisher garnetts evolved from 


three-cylinder machines 
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IN TEXTILE EQUIPMENT... . 


garnett wire has been in- 
creased. <Anti-friction bear- 
ings have been extensively 
adopted. Frames are now 


made in sections, one section 
for each cylinder, to allow 
greater flexibility in rearrange- 
ment of equipment. The larger 
workers, already mentioned, 
give greater working contact 
with the cylinder ; and the fact 
that they are larger than the 
strippers insures that the 
strippers are always behind the 
workers in operation. Pro- 
duction is improved by the fact 
that the stock is not returned 
over the tops of the workers 
and not remain in the 
machine so long. 

One of the interesting developments demonstrated at 
the Boston Textile Show in the spring of 1930 was 
a combination of garnett and card designed to eliminate 
the garnetting process as a separate operation. The 
stock being run in the machine at that demonstration 
consisted of 75% old blue-serge clip and 25% white 
worsted hard ends, two-ply, the material having been 
merely rag picked and oiled. It is entirely possible, we 
are informed, that the use of this “garnett card” with 
a double-apron condenser in a woolen mill making soft 
shoddy yarn on five old-type sets of cards, producing 
35 Ib. per hour per set, will double the production per 
set and permit the use of harder shoddies with improve- 
ment in quality and reduction in cost. It is believed that 
there is a growing tendency toward the use of more 
garnett wire in carding than has previously been con- 
sidered desirable. 


does 


Picking and Blending 


Burr pickers are included in the preparatory machines 
which have undergone improvement in rigidity of con- 
struction and in the ease with which adjusting and clean- 
ing are accomplished. In a modern burr picker for 
short-staple stock, 73-in. cylinders have been found more 
efficient, it is asserted, than a larger size, and air drafts 
have been improved to reduce appreciably the amount 
of stock knocked out with the burrs. 

A new development for facilitating accurate and uni- 
form blending consists of placing a number of feeds 
about a long feed apron, which delivers its load to the 
mixing picker. When a number of small lots of dyed 
stock are to be blended, this system should eliminate 
much variation in shade. It should also reduce labor 
costs very appreciably. 

Mechanical oilers, operating either on the brush- or 
nozzle-spray principle, are extensively replacing the 
sprinkler can. The only special requirement for the 
automatic application of oil is that an emulsion suitable 
for the temperature of the room be used, as tempera- 
tures affect the viscosity of the oil. Of course the 
same emulsion can be used constantly if precautions are 
taken to see that the temperature does not vary. 
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Ring spinning is well adapted to manufacture of core yarns 


The double-oiling system has many adherents. This 
consists of applying a small amount of emulsion before 
the first run through the picker and of adding enough 
before the second run to take care of carding. Precau- 
tions must of course be taken to see that too much oil 
is not applied in the first instance, because this will serve 
to attach considerable foreign matter to the fiber, which 
will be carried through the fearnaught to the card. One 
mill employing the double-oiling system on a set of two 
48-in. fearnaught pickers is delivering 1,600 lb. per hour 
to the card bins. 

Esteem for the fearnaught picker, as compared with 
the high-surface-speed type, seems to be on_ the 
ascendency. Two runs through a fearnaught equipped 
with motor drive for uniform speed and with automatic 
feed are declared to be superior to four runs through 
the regular type. The greater number of teeth on the 
fearnaught cylinder and the slower speed at which it 
moves, provide a smoother, more gentle action. It also 
affords a certain amount of combing, which appears to 
be desirab'e as preliminary to carding. In many cases 
studies of fearnaught pickers which have not been giving 
entire satisfaction have disclosed that the teeth have 
been broken out or bent and that other working parts 
have not been kept in good condition. Often the replace- 
ment of teeth or some of the minor working parts has 
been sufficient to put such pickers in good condition. 


Condensers and Distributors 


The use of a ceiling condenser between two pickers 
in a set makes possible a very appreciable saving in labor 
over feeding of the second picker by hand. It is superior 
also to a direct connection between the two pickers, as 
the dropping of the stock from the condenser onto the 
feed of the second picker allows a certain opening of the 
fiber. Since the ceiling condenser and accompanying 
equipment cost approximately $1,500, an installation 
which eliminates the service of one man, as is usually 
the case, will pay for itself in a year’s time. 

The use of a ceiling condenser in the blending or 
carding bin is vastly superior to blowing the stock into 
such a compartment haphazardly. The latter method 
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is extremely likely to separate the heavier material from 
the lighter, the former falling near to the outlet of the 
pipe and the latter flying to the far side of the bin. 

A more elaborate device for preventing this separation 
of a blended stock consists of a rotating distributor 
placed over the outlet of the pipe. The efficiency of 
this device is indicated by the fact that it is being satis- 
factorily used for blending a mixture consisting of 80% 
asbestos and 20% cotton by weight—which corresponds 
to 80% cotton and 20% asbestos by bulk. It is asserted 
that in at least one instance the improvement in blending 
wool afforded by this rotating distributor has made pos- 
sible an increased carding capacity of 9% with an 
improvement in the evenness of the yarn produced and 
a reduction in the amount of rowy goods. A large woolen 
mill which has replaced its bagging system between the 
picker and card rooms with a blowing system reports 
a saving of $500 per week, and it is believed that a 
slight additional rearrangement of equipment would con- 
siderably increase this saving. 


Woolen Cards 


Automatic feeds for cards have been made simpler by 
a reduction in the number of moving parts. They have 
also been made more sensitive and have been equipped 
with larger feed boxes. It is declared to be no longer 
essential that the level of stock in the feed box be kept 


constant. Former variations of 10 to 20% are said 
to be reduced to 1 to 2% by the application of a trap 
door above the scale. 

The frames for breasts and cards proper are now 


generally made sectionally. Workers and fancies are 
constructed of aluminum for lightness. Main cylinders 
and fancies are supported in ball bearings. Ball and 
roller bearings are used at other places, including the 
breasts. Belt drives are frequently placed outside the 
frames in order that the arches may be placed close to 
the cylinders. In fact, arches and frames are success- 
fully placed within 7s in. of the cylinders, reducing air 
currents and tending to prevent the collection of fly. 
This arrangement naturally reduces the distance between 
the two bearings of any one cylinder or roller, with the 
result that wider cards can be constructed without sacri- 
ficing rigidity. Cards 72 in. in width are practical. 

Compact motor drives used in conjunction with suit- 
able clutches are being applied to cards, doing away with 
shipping handles and permitting station switches to be 
installed at convenient points. 
a slow and steady start. 

Between the cards of a set the broad-band type of 
intermediate feed is becoming standard, because it does 
away with variations of weight between sides and center, 
saving considerable waste. The soft, flat web, whether 
drawn from center or side, permits the second breaker 
to begin carding immediately without the necessity of 
first opening the stock, as when the strand is twisted 
in the former type of feed. Mixing and blending are 
improved by this device, with the result that better 
quality 1s possible. Reduction in the amount of break- 
age in the slubbing reduces the amount of labor required. 

The advantages of the tape condenser are now so gen- 
erally recognized that it is hardly necessary to pay special 
attention to them here. They consist mainly of an 
increase in production, varying from 25 to 100%, and 
the elimination of “tops and bottoms.” Special attention 
has lately been given to providing deeper grooves into 
which lint and other waste may fall instead of getting 
under the tapes and stretching them. 


This type of drive insures 
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New woolen cards have shown waste reduced trom 
as high as 20% on older models to approximately 3% 


on the newer equipment. A Nielsen survey on the 
replacement of ten sets of 48x48-in. cards by four sets 
of 60x60-in. cards for the manufacture of axminster and 
heather carpet yarn shows an improvement in uniformity 
and quality, an increase in production of 15.4%, a saving 
in labor of 44.3%, and a reduction in floor space of 
26%. The total saving in annual production cost was 
found to be $13,162.50, which served to return the 
investment in three years. 

When two different colors of roving have to be fed 
to the mule, it is possible to prevent irregularity in the 
yarn by employing a roving winder, which places the two 
rovings on one spool. 


Spinning Machinery 


The fact that the success of the ring frame in largely 
supplanting the mule in the cotton industry is well known 
to woolen men has paved the way for a more cordial 
reception of the frame by woolen spinners than would 
otherwise have been the case. Nevertheless, there still 
exists in many quarters strong opposition to the adoption 
of the ring frame. Its introduction has served to stimu- 
late efforts toward improving the mule; and there are 
those who believe that, even if the ring frame is showing 
superiority at present, the principle of the mule is basic- 
ally more sound and is capable of greater development. 
From the viewpoint of the mechanical engineer, how- 
ever, any mechanism operating intermittently is a chal- 
lenge to his ability to develop equipment for doing the 
same thing continuously. But engineers have long 
criticised the intermittent motion of the flying-shuttle 
loom, for example; and to date they have not succeeded 
in supplying an adequate substitute. 

Spinners who have opened their arms to the frame 
have many strong arguments to substantiate their choice. 
They point out that, from a production standpoint, 
one spindle of the ring frame is equivalent to approxi- 
mately two of the mule. On warp yarn, employing a 
3-in. ring and 9-in. traveler, they can build a yarn 
package weighing 6 to 7 oz., which is three to five times 
the size of an ordinary mule package. Another argument 
in favor of the ring frame is to the effect that it is 
capable of making a round, full, and lofty yarn entirely 
equivalent, and possibly superior, in smoothness and 
evenness to mule-spun yarn; or, if the mill chooses, it can 
set its deflector rod to make a lean worsted type of yarn 
such as is used in the worsted-type cassimere. Other 
arguments include the following: a draft equal to the 
mule can be used, a saving in floor space of from 40 to 
67% can be made, left-hand twists can be changed to 
right-hand twists easily and quickly—and vice-versa—, 
a saving in labor cost amounting to 2c. per pound can 
be realized, a mock twist can be made easily with two 
spools of differently colored rovings, twist can be in- 
creased without affecting production, a core end or an 
end of decoration may be employed in the spinning 
operation, and the cost of spooling warp yarn can be 
reduced by the use of large packages. The latter advan- 
tage is beneficial to the weaver, burler, and mender. 

The improvements made in the mule, already referred 
to, include more rugged spindles, made especially heavy 
at the point where greatest strain occurs—1.e., just above 
the collar. These spindles are heat treated to prevent 
bending, making possible, it is asserted, a speed as high 
as 3,500 to 4,000 r.p.m. and a gain in production of 
from 30 to 50%. Others (continued on page 53) 
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Increased 
Operation 

Now Warranted 
in Print Cloth Mills, 


Executives Feel 


Ta meeting of print cloth mill executives in 
Greenville, S. C., Thursday, many factors were 
pointed to as rendering the coming fall and winter 

as particularly opportune for revival of business activity 
in this important branch of the cotton manufacturing 
industry. Cotton mills are carrying into the new cotton 
year a smaller quantity of the raw product in their ware- 
houses than at any time since 1925. Increased demand 
for cotton goods is typical of the fall season. It is believed 
that this increase will be accentuated by the phenomenally 
low prices for goods, reflecting the lowest cotton price in 
the present century. Moreover, as a result of self- 





HERE is increasing evidence that the textile industry 

is gradually getting itself into a position where it and 

its workers can capitalize on the many constructive moves 

undertaken in recent years. 

One such indication was the attitude expressed at the 

meeting of print cloth manufacturers at Greenville Thursday. 

After many months when curtailment was necessarily the 

watch-word, it is refreshing to learn that executives in ihat 

branch of the industry feel that an increased rate of opera- 
tion is warranted—for the near future at least. 

The arguments advanced as the basis of this opinion ap- 





pear to be sound. The favorable balance between supply 
and demand created by sane action in the past; the low 

price of cotton with its corollary impetus to consumption 
of cotton products; the tremendous consumer demand for 
replacement of textiles—all point to more than seasonal 
expansion of business to be done on these goods. 

After every depression, so-called “consumer” goods such 
There is a 
limit to the length of time a man or woman can go without 
replenishing his or her wardrobe. This fact has been re- 
flected this year in both cotton goods and wool goods. 


as textiles, shoes, etc., start the upward trend. 
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restraint over a long period the print cloth mills have 
reduced their stocks of goods on hand to the lowest 
point in nearly four years. 

There is a natural need for replacement after a long 
depression and it is realized that customers’ supplies are 
depleted as indicated by frequent orders for rush ship- 
ments of cotton goods of this kind. Despite unfavorable 
business conditions, the sale of print cloths for the first 
half of 1931 showed a 33% increase over the same period 
in 1930 and the attitude of mill executives at the Green- 
ville meeting is taken as indicating confidence in con- 
tinued and increased use of their goods. In short, the 
manufacturers feel that by wise moderation in_ their 
operating policies and intelligent exploitation of qualities 
and uses of cotton they have made substantial progress 
in putting their affairs to rights and are now in a posi- 
tion to capitalize on these achievements. 

In making public this announcement, George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, who presided 
at the meeting, stated that 12,000,000 people in the 
United States are dependent upon cotton farming and 
manufacturing. Mr. Sloan went on to state: 

“Cotton manufacturing employs more people than any 
other manufacturing industry in the country. Since the 
print-cloth section is its largest branch, increased demand 
for these cotton fabrics would tend to alleviate the 
employment situation in many mill centers and accelerate 
the consumption of raw cotton. The public benefits are 
obvious. 

“It was clearly indicated in today’s discussion that the 
print cloth mill executives will continue to observe the 
principle of balancing supply with demand which has 
been so helpful in bringing about the present favorable 
statistical position. Moreover the print cloth mills will 
continue to observe the two industry-wide reforms re- 
cently put into effect. These measures provide for maxi- 
mum working schedules of 55 hours on the day shift and 
50 hours on the night shift, where mills still work at 
night, and the discontinuance of night employment of 
women and minors.” 

By resolution these principles were unanimously 
endorsed. Over 50,000 print cloth looms were repre- 


sented at the meeting. 

























Unfortunately, there is one major doubtful factor. In 
past depressions, improvement in demand for “consumer” 
goods has been rather quickly followed and sustained by a 
pick-up in general manufacturing and construction fields. 
Such a development is not yet clearly in sight, according to 
the views of most students of the situation. Consequently 
it is possible that the textile expansion may be checked by 
this lack of general support. 

However, there is every reason to believe that print cloth 
manufacturers, as well as executives in other branches of 
the mdustry, have learned their lesson and will not again 
It is 
to be hoped, and expected, that they will watch the supply- 


commit the folly of allowing production to run wild. 


demand “barometer” closely—and will decrease operations 
It is also to be hoped—and this 
cannot be emphasized too strongly—that they will run their 


at the first sign of danger. 


mills only on business which shows a fair profit—and that 
they will not be frightened by temporary “dips” in demand, 
into another orgy of suicidal price-cutting. 

The print cloth mills have a fine opportunity to demon- 
strate whether or not the textile industry really is going 
some place.—Ep1rTor. 
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Practical Points on 


Handling 


and 
Storing Coa 
By Charles L. Hubbard 


ANDLING and storage of coal are important 
details which should receive careful consideration 
in connection with the mill power plant. That the 
problem does not offer a simple solution is shown by the 
almost endless combinations found in practice for the 
same operating conditions. The principal factors influ- 
encing the choice of a system are size and location of 
plant, and the cost of fuel and labor. Owing to the 
growing expense of the last two items and the higher 
rates of combustion employed, stokers and coal-handling 
machinery are now used even in the smaller plants. 
sefore any definite types of equipment are considered, 
the general situation should be looked over, and the 
maximum quantity of coal it is desired to store at one 
time decided upon. This quantity will, of course, depend 
upon certain local conditions, among which the most 
important are the certainty of regular delivery, storage 
space, and the ability to buy fuel at reduced rates dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year. 


Methods Employed 


The arrangement for storage will depend largely upon 
whether the boilers are hand or stoker fired, although 
the layout may be practically the same for each in plants 
of small With hand firing, the coal is usually 
delivered by car or truck to storage bins at the boiler- 
room level, from which it may be fired directly into the 
furnaces or brought to the fire room in steel hand cars 
running on tracks or overhead trolleys. When stokers 
are employed, it is the general custom to provide over- 
head bins from which the coal may be delivered, without 
handling, directly to the stoker hoppers through chutes. 
Large quantities of coal which are beyond the capacity 
of the bunkers, are usually piled out-of-doors in some 
place convenient to the boiler room. 


size. 
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While there is a great variety of special equipment 
on the market for handling coal, the types most com- 
monly employed are as follows: (1) Hand shovels; 
(2) wheelbarrows or hand cars; (3) continuous con- 
veyors, such as screw, scraper or flights, buckets, and 
endless belt; (4) hoist, combined with hand car, cable 
car, and trolley; (5) clamshell buckets; and (6) com- 
binations of the above-mentioned equipment. 

When the coal and ashes are shoveled by hand, one 
man can care for about 200 hp. of boilers. If the plant 
is equipped with hand stokers or shaking and dumping 
grates, a man can handle 300 hp.; and if automatic 
stokers are provided, 800 hp. These estimates are based 
on a good quality of coal, with a moderate percentage 
of ash, and one which does not clinker badly. 

If the coal cannot be dumped directly in front of the 
boilers, and must be hauled over 50 ft. in a hand car 
or wheelbarrows, mechanical conveyors should be consid- 
ered where the consumption is over 10 tons per day. 
Continuous conveyors are most commonly used for this 
purpose, and are of four general types: (1) screw 
conveyors, (2) those which push or pull the material in 
a trough, (3) belt conveyors, and (4) those which carry 
the coal in buckets of various forms attached to endless 
chains. 

The screw or spiral type of conveyor is limited to short 
distances; and while compact and low in first cost, is 
subject to excessive wear and has a high power con- 
sumption. Scraper or flight conveyors are adapted more 
particularly to horizontal work, but will operate satis- 
factorily at reduced loads up to about 30° incline. For 
crushed bituminous coal and sized anthracite these con- 
veyors are built in sizes to handle a maximum of about 
100 tons per hour for distances of 200 to 300 ft. Single- 
strand conveyors of this type should be used only in short 
lengths and for light duty. The capacity in any given 
case depends upon the size and speed of the flights. 

The pan or V-bucket conveyor is a popular type in 
larger plants, and is so constructed that the buckets carry- 
ing the coal remain in an upright position regardless of 
whether they are moving horizontally, vertically, or on 
an incline. The length of bucket conveyors is limited by 
the strength of the chain, and they are not usually built 
for distances exceeding 500 ft. and lifts of over 100 ft. 
A standard conveyor of this type is made in sizes hav- 


® 


Choice of a system for handling and 
storing coal depends largely on size 
and location of the mill, and cost of 
fuel and labor. In the accompany- 
ing article the author describes types 
of equipment and methods recom- 
mended for various plant conditions. 
He then suggests the best practice 
in storing coal and outlines precau- 
tions necessary to avoid spontaneous 


combustion. 
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COAL 
BUNKER 





Fig. 1. Simple arrangement for storing 
coal in front of the boilers 





Fig. 3. Arrangement of bucket elevator 
and horizontal conveyor 


ing capacities, at normal speeds, running from 15 to 200 
tons per hour. 

Apron conveyors are modifications of the bucket type, 
being made up of shallow pans so hinged together as to 
iorm an endless chain. They are used principally for 
moving coal from track hoppers to the main conveyors. 
(his type, however, is not suitable for use where the 
inclination is over 30°. Belt conveyors, made of cotton 
luck and rubber, are quite common; and where they 
an be used, have the advantage of being driven from 
ny point in their length. Conveyors of this type may be 
yperated in lengths up to about 1,000 ft. and on a maxi- 
num incline of 20 selt conveyors are also made oi 
steel, and can be obtained in various widths and in single 
engths up to about 300 ft. 

\nother handling system consists of a tower and track, 
ither vertical or inclined, on which is operated a skip or 
ucket, which dumps directly into hoppers or cars. The 

irs are pushed by hand or automatically transferre 
cable to the required dumping place. 

Trolley carriers are frequently employed to transport 
al from railroad cars to storage piles and then to the 
iler room, or directly from the cars to the coal bunker. 

ith an installation of this type, the coal car is placed 

er the track hopper and unloaded into it. The coal is 
xt discharged through an undercut gate into the hoist- 
¢ bucket, then raised and carried by trolley to the dis 

sal point. A carrier of this kind has a capacity of 15 

‘O tons per hour. 

\ method which often is satisfactory for transfer- 

¢ coal from the storage bin or pile to the boilers 
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COAL 
BUNKER 


Fig. 2. Boiler room arrangement with 


overhead coal bunkers 


Fig. 4. Operation of track hopper, 


apron conveyor and crusher 


makes use of a monorail track, a hoist and trolley, and a 
coal bucket. In some instances, the bucket is carried on 
the monorail and is pushed from the point of loading to 
the stoker hopper by hand, the bucket being hoisted to 
the traveling position by means of a chain block. This 
arrangement is suitable for plants where the fuel con- 
sumption is not heavy and the coal can easily be handled 
from the bin to the boilers. For larger plants the same 
general type of equipment can be operated electrically. 

Many plants are of such capacity that, while it pays 
to store a considerable quantity of fuel against a possible 
shortage, it would not be a profitable investment to install 
an expensive coal-handling system. For cases of this 
kind, there are several designs of portable conveyors 
which permit moving coal from a railroad car to the 
storage pile in the boier-house yard. 

Another piece of equipment which often works in to 
the best advantage is the long-radius locomotive crane 
furnished with a clamshell or self-tfilling grab bucket. 
These cranes are self propelled, and may either run on 
rails or be equipped with caterpillar tractors, thus mak- 
ing them independent as regards direction of movement. 
With this arrangement the coal may be taken either from 
the cars or the track hopper into which it has been 
dumped, and delivered to the storage bin or outside pile, 
as the case may be. When desired for use, coal is taken 
from the pile by the crane and again dumped into the 
hopper. From the hopper it is taken by the conveyor and 
delivered to overhead bins in the boiler house, or to any 
other desired point. 

There are many different plant arrangements in use, 
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being drawn into cast-iron pipes 
by suction and discharged into an 
overhead bin. The vacuum re- 
quired for this work may be pro- 
duced by fans, rotary exhausters, 
or steam jets. 


Storage of Coal 


Among the more common types 
of equipment for storing coal out- 
side are included the locomotive 





ELEVATION 


Fig. 5. 


depending upon size and various local conditions. <A 
typical layout for a hand-fired plant, where bunker space 
is limited and coal is delivered at fairly frequent inter- 
vals, is shown in Fig. 1. This same arrangement may 
also be used in connection with an outside storage pile, 
the coal being brought in trucks or handled by a crane 
and grab bucket. In some cases it may be possible to 
make use of a side track and to unload directly from 
the cars into the bunkers. 

In Fig. 2 is shown an arrangement whereby the coal 
is delivered to overhead bunkers and fed to the stokers 
by gravity through chutes. The method of getting the 
coal into the bunkers will vary; in some cases an incline 
and trestle may make it possible to reach them with 
trucks or cars, while in other cases some form of ele- 
vating equipment will be necessary, as in Fig. 3. In this 
case the coal is dumped into a chute at grade level, either 
directly from railroad cars, trucks, cranes, etc., as con- 
ditions may indicate. It then falls into the boot of the 
bucket elevator which lifts it to the top of the building 
and discharges it into a horizontal convevor for distribu- 
tion to the different bunkers. 

A typical method of transferring coal from railroa‘] 
cars to a bucket or flight conveyor, is shown in Fig. 4 
In this arrangement the coal is dumped from the car 
into a track hopper, from which it is carried by means 
of an apron conveyor to a crusher. The crusher, in turn. 
discharges into the main conveyor which carries the cal 
to the storage bins in the boiler house. A complete outfit 
of this general type is illustrated in Fig. 5. 


Handling of Ashes 


As the weight of the ash to be handled is not usually 
more than 10 to 12% of that of the coal, it is frequently 
cheaper to handle it by manual labor, even in plants 
where it is advisable to install mechanical equipment for 
the coal. A convenient method for removing ashes in a 
plant of medium size is by means of a skip hoist. In 
this case the ashes are dumped from the boiler pits 
into a hand car, and from here into a skip bucket which 
raises and discharges them into an overhead bin for later 
removal. The bucket elevator, shown in Fig. 3, may also 
be used in a similar manner. 

While the same equipment is frequently employed for 
handling both coal and ashes (as shown in Fig. 5), it 1s 
usually considered best practice in plants of larger size to 
install separate machinery for the latter. One of the 
most modern systems developed for the removal of ashes 
operates on the vacuum principle. the furnace refuse 
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Coal-handling outfit for a large plant 


crane, drag scrapers, and portable 
conveyors. The first of these 
takes the coal directly from the 
cars or track hopper, piles it as 
indicated in Fig. 6, and reclaims 
it in a similar manner, except in 
the reverse direction. The power 
or drag scraper is simple in construction, reasonable in cost, 
both as regards installation and operation. This system 
is adapted to plants of all sizes. By its use, irregular 
areas adjacent to the boiler house are made accessible for 
storage purposes. The scraper drags the coal from the 
initial pile near the car in any desired direction, and 
distributes it in layers over the entire area, forming a 
neat pile of any required height. For reclaiming, the 
operation is simply reversed, and the coal is dragged to 
the desired point, whence it can be delivered to the boiler 
room or reloaded into trucks or small cars. 

The portable conveyor or unloader is particularly 
adapted to the small plant. As a means of handling coal 
from track hopper to push cars or stock pile, or to boiler 
room, it gives very satisfactory results. It is easily 
moved from place to place, is self contained, and requires 
but little power for its operation. 


Weathering 
The deterioration which takes place when coal is stored 
for some time before using, called “weathering,” is due 
to oxidation. In other words, it is a slow form of com- 


bustion. The loss due to weathering depends somewhat 
upon the composition of the coal and the length of 
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Method of piling coal with 


a locomotive crane 
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Fig. 8. Method of packing 
in layers to prevent heating 


Fig. 7. 
when piled from a single point 


exposure—those varieties high in volatile matter being 
more susceptible. Experience shows this loss to ordi- 
narily run from 3 to 10%, according to the conditions 
noted above. 

The chief difficulty in storing coal in large quantities 
is the danger from spontaneous combustion, the absorp- 
tion of oxygen in this case being sufficiently rapid to 
start actual combustion. Some coals are more susceptible 
to this action than others. Most easily oxidized are those 
which crumble upon exposure to the air and in handling; 
run-of-mine, where lumps of all sizes are mixed to- 
gether; and slack. Newly mixed coal is more likely to 
give trouble in this way than that which has been exposed 
to the atmosphere for some time. Also, coals from dif- 
ferent mines, if stored together, may give trouble where 
they join; therefore it is usually best to place only one 
kind in each pile. For general convenience and security, 
the best coal to store is egg size, which has passed 
through a 6-in. and over a 14-in. screen. This size is suit- 
able for most purposes, is easy to move, free from fine 
stuff, and does not break excessively in handling. 

Among the general precautions to be taken in piling 
coal are to select a dry location for the pile, and to store 
the coal when it is cool as possible. Piling warm coal 
from a steel car which has been standing in the sun on a 
hot day is bad practice. Alternate wetting and drying 
during piling should also be guarded against. If it is 
not possible to avoid these practices, the coal should be 
more carefully watched afterward. 


Prevention of Heating 


Two general methods which are practically the oppo- 
site of one another are employed in piling coal for the 
prevention of heating. In one case, air is excluded to 
prevent oxidation; and in the other, air is given free 
circulation, so as to carry away the heat, as generated, 
and prevent too great a rise in temperature. 

The general effect of dropping mixed coal upon a pile 
from a single point is illustrated in Fig. 7. It will be 
seen that the coarser pieces roll down on the outside, 
leaving the fine coal at the center. The result is a pile 
with coarse lumps around the base and part way up the 
slope, fine coal at the center, and a zone part way up 
where the two meet and mix to some extent. The danger 
points are in this zone, or one-half to two-thirds the 
way up the slope, where the spaces between the coarse 
lumps are partially filled with fine coal, leaving room for 
sufficient air to enter and produce slow oxidation, but not 
enough to carry away the heat as it is generated. This 
condition permits a gradual rise in temperature until 
actual combustion finally takes place. 
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Natural arrangement of coal 











F= fire H=Hot 
Fig. 9. 
temperature condition of 


coal pile 


W-Warm C= Cool 
Chart for recording 


At the bottom of the pile there is sufficient room for 
free circulation between the lumps, while air is prac- 
tically excluded from the central and upper portions of 
the pile. In order to eliminate the danger zone as much 
as possible, coal of a uniform size should be used or 
mixed sizes piled in layers, as shown in Fig. 8. 

While coal is sometimes piled to a height of 25 ft. 
or more, it is usually best to limit this to about 12 ft. 
for ordinary storage. A high pile crushes the lower 
layers and also decreases the ratio between the cooling 
surface and the heat generating capacity. 


Watching the Coal Pile 


No matter how much care has been exercised in select- 
ing and piling coal, the temperature must be carefully 
watched afterward. It is common practice to block off 
the pile into 15- or 20-ft. squares, and to draw a corre- 
sponding chart as indicated in Fig. 9, numbering and 
lettering the rows for identification. At each intersection 
point a 4- or 3-in. pipe, flattened at the lower end, should 
be driven down to within 3 or 4 ft. of the bottom of 
the pile. This pipe should be of sufficient length to 
extend about 2 ft. above the surface. Each pipe, or 
row, should be tagged to correspond with the chart. 

A survey of the pile shouid be made every three to 
five days for the first three months after the coal has 
been stored, and the temperature taken at different depths 
at each point by lowering a maximum-recording ther- 
mometer into the pipe. At the end of this time readings 
should be taken once a week or so, until there is no fur- 
ther tendency to heating. In recording the readings, it 
is customary to indicate the general conditions found by 
the letters C, W, H and F, which mean cool, warm, hot 
and fire, respectively. If any portion of the pile reaches 
a temperature of 140 to 150° F., provision should be 
made for active measures to prevent fire, although the 
actual work is not usually begun until the temperature 
has reached 170 to 180° F. 

The means employed for checking a rise in tempera- 
ture will depend upon the extent of the warm area and 
the urgency of the case. For moderate conditions, driv- 
ing down perforated 14-in. pipes, flattened at the lower 
end, will sometimes check the trouble by carrying off 
sufficient heat to reduce the temperature below the point 
of active oxidation. For more severe cases the coal 
should be spread out so as to lower the depth of the pile 
to about 6 ft. and a trench dug around the hot area to 
separate it from the remainder of the pile. When more 
drastic measures are necessary, the coal must be removed 
from the entire section giving trouble and either piled in 
a new location or burned under the boilers. 
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Textile Foundation 


Starts 


Wool Goods 
Industry Survey 


SURVEY of the wool goods industry which has as 

its chief aim the gathering of data that will be the 

basis of a program of constructive suggestions on 
distribution, will be conducted by the Textile Foundation. 
The project is in charge of Paul T. Cherington, textile 
marketing counsellor, who is well known through his 
work in various universities and through his book on 
the economics of the wool industry, which has become 
a standard work. Similar studies to be undertaken later 
by the Foundation will cover the cotton, silk and rayon 
industries. 

Mr. Cherington outlined the scope of the wool goods 
survey for TeExtrLE Worvp this week. He looks for 
cooperation from both individual companies and_ trade 
The 
study will concern itself mainly with selling. Wool ma- 
chinery will be considered only as it bears upon that 
aspect; for example, 1f data discloses that the industry 
has a substantial percentage of equipment which cannot 
be kept busy profitably, such a development would be 
considered because of its relation to surplus stocks. The 
study also will cover new uses for wool goods and expan- 
| present outlets. 

Mr. Cherington said prices would receive close atten- 
tion; he added that “this is a particularly difficult ques- 
tion for which there is no complete solution, though | 


s10n oft 


um hopeful that some phases of the price situation may 
be clarified.” 

Commenting upon the survey as a whole, Mr. Chering 
ton said : 

‘The solution tor the problems of the wool goods industry 


loes not lie in the hands of any one man. Our survey 
lo much to help, but it will not be a panacea. 


vy can 
My main 
i clear picture of wool goods merchandising 
to the consumer and from that evolve some 


lea is to get 


d its relation 
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concrete suggestions for improvement. Of course, an out- 
sider like myself cannot come into an old-established indus- 
try such as this and immediately tell the trade how to get 
rich tomorrow and how to solve difficult problems. But we 
can make suggestions which will point the way toward im- 
provement.” 


As visualized by the director, the survey will try to 
get three main things from the trade: first, facts ; second, 
opinions; and third, reasoned conclusions. He believes 
that faulty reasoning and crooked thinking in salesman- 
ship are due not to bad facts or unsound opinions, but 
to confusing facts with opinions. The survey will use 
facts, opinions and conclusions regarding current condi- 
tions in the trade and will keep each group separate. 

This survey is particularly significant to the textile 
industry as it is the first of the kind undertaken by the 
Textile Foundation. The foundation, as is known, has 
been financed by Textile Alliance funds and is adminis- 
tered by a board of directors. In the following abstract 
of a letter to Franklin W. Hobbs, president of Arling- 
ton Mills, who is chairman of the Foundation directorate, 
Mr. Cherington gives a concrete picture of the funda- 
mental purpose of the wool goods survey: 


“The main purpose of the study of distribution problems 
tor the woolen and worsted industries to be undertaken for 
the Textile Foundation, includes such points as: Where do 
the goods go after entering into commerce? And why? 
What uses are they put to? How do they reach the con- 
sumer? Where are the goods sold in successive steps and 
finally ? 

“This I take it is quite in harmony with some of the later 
sections of the outline I submitted to you on May 6, 1931, 
except that this is to apply to woolens and worsteds alone— 
a least for the present. In order to be sure that we have the 
same idea in mind | am repeating the pertinent sections of 
the outline as submitted at that time. 

1. Consumption problems which disturb the distribution 
operations. Styles, and fashions, living habits and buying 
habits—Ready to wear. 

2. The mechanism of woolen and worsted distribution— 
cutting trades, department stores, specialty shops. 

3. The factors which are not subject to betterment. 

4. The factors which may be materially improved. 

5. The points of control and the methods of control in tex- 
tile marketing. 

6. Joint action and individual action in the betterment of 
distribution of texc..-3 

7. A program for improvement. 

“It is my understanding that the final report is to be in 
the nature of a useful working document, rather than a 
detailed or exhaustive survey. In this connection, I should 
like to make it clear that it is my conception that it would 
be desirable, in the survey, and in the final report, to draw as 
definite conclusions as possible from the facts as developed, 
and not stop with merely a descriptive analysis.” 


Mr. Cherington is now organizing his staff for the 
project and expects concrete work to start shortly. He 
did not know when the survey would be completed but 
said it would not be before spring, 1932. 
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Table I.—Estimate of Stock of Women’s Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery on Hand at Manufacturing 
Establishments* 


Estimated 
Total Stock 





Table IiI.—Percentage of Total Stock Repre- 

sented by Specified Gauges Compared with 

Distribution of Hosiery Knitting Machines 
by Gauge, 1931 


Percentage 


Changes in Stock (End of Yercentage of Total Stock of a 
Year and During the Month Month Percentage of Sete All " . 
Month..... Per Cent Dozen Pairs Dozen Pairs Identical Firms Reports Gauge . 
ate oar ark | eae irs 4,120,127+ Gauge Jan. | June 30 June 30 March* 
Jan., cca) oe + 201,886 4,322,013 ‘ . ? 9 
iM... —i.2 — eee gues | 6geeentr =O Se rs ote’e 
Mar., 1991... 6.6 280,404 3,968,135 ee 56.7 56.8 56.6 47.0 
Apr., 1931.. 8 31,745 3,936,390 — toe 24.4 24.7 28.0 
May, 1931.. eo 145,646 3,790,744 a ae "5.0 “4.8 7.0 
June, 1931.... + .7 + 26,535 3,817,279 eas va i. ‘9 7 
* Based upon monthly reports of the United States 54 and 57.. + t + a 
Department of Commerce. —_—- - . - - 
+t From Hosiery Release Number 2, published by Total.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
the Industrial Research Department, May 13. 1931. Total dozen 
pairs..... 2,893,985 2,628,985 3,306,095 
Table II.—Stock on Hand Classified by No gauge specified. ...... le 125,156 
Type of Material—1931 Total dozen Pairs Reported 3,431,251 
Pee IN soured os con eaceeses 16.400 


Type of Material Jan. | 

‘ee Tram 6ilk........ 64.8 

pr Hard Twist Silk... 26.0 

toc osition aia... 
eee smi i 

Other Types...... 8.6 

TH diwcnss, OO 


Improved 


Percentage of Total Stock 
Identical 
June 30 


Total Dozen Pairs. 2,579,003 


* Included in “Other Types of Material’ in the 
January | survey. 


* From Statistical Folder of Textile Machine Works 
issued in March, 1931. 
+ Less than one-tenth of one per cent 


Firms All Reports 


June 30 


43.8 43.1 t The slight differences in percentages in this col- 
49.3 49.8 umn as compared with the preceding column is be- 
2 1.4 cause of the different totals used. 
rotate 3. 9* 
6.4 1.8 
100.0 100.0 Group of significant tables taken 
2,461,523 3,160,843 from Wharton School study of 


hosiery industry 





ULL-FASHIONED stocks and output for the 

first half of 1931 are shown to be in an improved 

position as regards their ratio to sales, in a final 
report made public by the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, covering the recent survey made 
of full-fashioned stocks in the hosiery industry, in co- 
operation with the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. The report states: 

“During the first half of 1931 production of full- 
fashioned hosiery was 17% below the output of the 
same period in 1929, and 15.4% below the same period 
in 1930. Firms that provided data for June, 1931, 
showed a production estimated at 66% of capacity. 
These companies presumably represented a large sample 
of total output since they reported a June production of 
1,604,745 doz. pairs.” Table I indicates a decrease in 
stocks in the first half of 1931 of 7.4%. 

The above figures are particularly significant inasmuch 
as Department of Commerce data shows full-fashioned 
hosiery demand to have fluctuated little since 1929. How- 
ever, the drop in prices may have been an important 
factor in maintaining demand, the report points out. 

The full-fashioned hosiery stocks totalled more than 
),400,000 dozen pairs as of June 30, exclusive of some 

establishments which did not report. Rough estimates 
‘f stocks in the non-reporting units bring the grand total 
to about 3,900,000 dozen. 

The report analyzes the stock by gauges and this sec- 
on offers an interesting light on gauge trend. Of more 
han 3,400,000 dozen pairs, 54.5% was 42-gauge hosiery 
vhile 23.8% was 45-gauge. Identical firms reporting in 

the preceding study as of Jan. 1 and in the current study 
sof June 30, decreased their stocks of 39-gauge hosiery 
rom 15.4% to 10.9% and increased their proportionate 
dings of 45-gauge from 19.9% to 24.4% of total. 
his change” the report comments, ‘‘was the only major 
uft in the gauges of stockings during the first six 

ionths of 1931.” 

The report also analyzes stocks by type of yarn, and 

e variation between tram silk and high twist silk 
etlected the trend to the latter. At the beginning of the 
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year nearly 65% of stock was represented by tram silk 
hosiery; by June 30 this had fallen to 44%. Although 
total stocks were decreased only 9% from January to 
June, tram silk stocks fell 36% during the same period 
while high twist hosiery stocks increased more than 80%. 

The important position now occupied by high. twist 
yarn in full-fashioned hosiery production is illustrated 
in the following notation: “On June 30 the high twist 
represented almost one half of the total stock contrast- 
ing to Jan. 1 when this stock represented about one 
fourth of the total.” The investigators interpreted this 
to mean that ‘the so-called low-end merchandise in stock 
is being rep'aced by better goods.” 

Bearing upon the chiffon, semi-service weight and 
service weight stocks, the report states: 

“No significant changes occurred from January to 
June in the percentages of total stock represented by 
these various types. Of 3,280,193 dozen pairs of hosiery 
for which data relating to weight of thread were secured 
as of June 30, 57.4% was chiffon hosiery, that is hosiery 
knit with silk having from 2 to 5 threads. Semi-service 
weight hosiery, or from 6- to 8-thread silk, represented 
32% of the June stock, while service weight hosiery, of 
9-thread silk or over, and other types of material each 
accounted for 5.3% of the total stock.” 

With respect to obsoletes and irregulars, the report 
comments that “the large supply of irregulars in stock 
on Jan. 1 made any trade-up policy difficult” ; and adds: 

“It is therefore important to note a decrease in stock 
of obsolete and irregular merchandise of 31.3% from 
January to June. While 12.1% of the total stock on 
Jan. 1 was represented by obsoletes and irregulars, these 
numbers composed but 9.1% of the June stock.” 

Hosiery production for the month of June, 1931, 
totalled 1,604,745 dozen pairs, of which 7.2% or 115,963 
dozen pairs was mesh hosiery. Mesh stock reported June 
30 totalled 10,101,828; unfilled orders totalled 57.967. 

“While the ratio of unfilled orders to stock for this 
type of hosiery was 56.9% and although stock was some- 
what less than the total production of June, mesh hosiery 
stocks embody a relatively large element of risk due to 
the possibility of style change.” 
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Orderly System 


of Color 


Again Available 
to Dyers 


and Colorists 


By Alois Maerz 


@ A systematic method of color mixing, employed by 
the master dyers of the eighteenth century and lost sight 
of in the rapid advances in the art of dyeing, has been 
rediscovered and put to use. In the “Dictionary of Color” 
over 7,000 different and permanent color samples, 
arranged in orderly groups, were reproduced with eight 
hues. Alois Maerz, co-author of this dictionary. and 
authority on color standardization and nomenclature, 
explains in the accompanying article how the textile dyer 
and colorist of today can avail himself of the benefits of 
this orderly system of color mixing which makes it pos- 
sible to match the entire spectrum range with a com- 
paratively few dyestuffs of each class. 


VS VIDENCE is available that the entire spectrum 
range plus the purples can be satisfactorily matched 
with eight hues. Commercial considerations in thx 

dyehouse do not require that the number be kept as low, 
and twelve or eighteen colors of each class can as easily 
be used as eight. In many instances twelve would be 
sufficient. An amplification of these statements which 
were expressed in a previous article (TEXTILE Wor tp, 
Jan. 31, 1931) will show more clearly the way in which 
an orderly system of color mixing makes it possible to 
produce all desired shades with a comparatively small 
number of dvestuffs. 


Brown Is Orange 


It is a peculiarity of nature that the colors on the 
warm half of the spectrum, when they are pale, and 
especially when they are dark, are difficult to classify 
as to hue, and present the greatest difficulties in match- 
ing, particularly in their grayed tones. The worst region 
is that of the yellows and oranges, where so much do 
they alter, that from the most ancient times a special 
name has been given to this class of colors—in many 
languages, brown. In fact, there are many people who 
do not know that brown is merely a darkened orange, 
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Fig. 2. Pigmental color circle. Ovoid curve represents 
relative values of textile colors of full brightness, the 
circumference being taken as 100% reflection, or white. 


but believe that it is a “separate” color, whereas they 
never think of dark or light blue as anything but blue. 

In producing grayed tones of colors, the use of red, 
yellow, and blue mixtures is frequently looked upon as 
the height of systemization. In reality, the method is a 
limited and far from easy one. It arose, as a system, 
in the early nineteenth century, initiated by the 
researches of the physicists of the period, and was popu- 
larized by the writings of Hay, Field, and others. 

The reason for the use of red, yellow, and blue in 
mixtures is that they constitute a balance of the primaries 
(the pigmental, not the optical, primaries). An exact 
balance produces neutral grays; when the balance is 
intentionally upset in any desired direction, a colored 
gray—or a grayed color—is produced. But, exactly the 
same result can be reached by taking a bright color of 
the correct hue and toning it down with a neutral gray 
or a pigmental complementary. 


Limitation of Primaries 


The limitation of the red-yellow-blue mixture is that 
only quite grayed intermediates are possible, the success- 
ful use of the method demanding that the three primaries 
start in being themselves of distinctly gray tone. This 
is demanded because red, yellow, and blue are so far 
apart from one another that a very small change in the 
amount of any one contained in the mixture causes a 
perceptible alteration in the result. If the three primaries 
are pure and bright to start with, the amount of change 
that will alter the result is so minute, that the utmost 
precision in the relative proportions is required. And 
even then the desired result can easily be thrown off 
by such unforeseen things as a minute change of texture 
caused by a slight variation in the size of warp threads, 
or a difference in the position of the fibers in the threads. 
Hence primaries of comparatively gray tone are an abso- 
lute necessity. 

A further difficulty is caused by the character of the 
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ed, the yellow, and the blue; and the utmost care is 
eeded in their choice. A certain selection of red, yel- 
ww, and blue dyes might produce a true neutral gray 
\ixture when viewed in one light, which in another light 
vould take on a distinct tone of hue. This fact is not 
lways understood, and brings about results which are 
hewildering to the unskilled colorist, and which he finds 
himself unable to correct. 

With primaries of the customary three-color mixture 
character, when any two are mixed, the resultant inter- 
nediate is quite dull. Thus a blue and yellow produces 

dull and lifeless green; when this green is laid along- 
side a good bright green, it always astonishes those 
unexperienced in the mixture of colors (who have been 
taught that blue and yellow make green) to see how 
poor a green is produced. Fig. 1 represents a spectrum 
reflection curve of such a mixture; the amount of green 
left is seen to be very small, and further, it is diluted 
because of reflection across the entire spectrum, adding 
some white, and is darkened by absorption across the 
entire spectrum, adding in effect some gray. 


Orderly System 


This method was not used by the dyers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, except only and occa- 
sionally for tapestry worsteds. They used instead an- 
other method, the toning down of chosen hues by gray, 
which they produced with logwood. Logwood still has 
a restricted use, for while not as fast as some of the 
iniline and chrome blacks, many dyers assert that it is 
unequaled in the perfection of black obtained. However 
that may be, new coal-tar blacks and grays are continu- 
ily being offered, and if more or better ones are needed, 
they will be forthcoming from the dye manufacturers. 
Hence, it should be possible again to take up this method, 
which is indeed the perfection of system, and develop it 
to fullest extent for application of colors to textiles. 

In the first place, with the wealth of dyes available, 
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Pig. 1. Spectrum reflection curves showing dull green 
resulting from mixture of yellow and greenish-blue in 
ustomary red-yellow-blue set. Vertical: equal division 
percentage scale. Horizontal: spectrum wave lengths in 
nillimicrons. 


YG 
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Fig. 3. Spectrum reflection curves showing bright 
ntermediates resulting from mixtures of yellow and 
yellow-green in twelve-color series. Vertical: equal 
Horizontal: spectrum wave 


division percentage scale. 
engths in millimicrons. 
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it would be folly to limit ourselves to three. If the one 
extreme of too many dyes is a fault, the other extreme 
of too few is no less a one. Secondly, while devising 
a system, it may as well be made to serve, not only for 
the mixing of grayed colors, but for ungrayed, bright 
ones as well. 


Color Circle 


In Fig. 2 is shown a color circle, built up of twelve 


colors, namely: yellow, yellow-orange, orange, orange- 
red, red, red-violet, violet, blue-violet, blue, blue-green, 
green, and vellow-green. The number of colors to be 


used for the mixture of acceptable hues in the complete 
color cycle is, of course, an arbitrary matter of choice. 
In some cases the blue-violet could be eliminated to 
advantage ; in other cases other hues may be needed. It 
is needless to say that in mixtures of dyestuffs, those 
which are chemically compatible are essential. In the 
event that twelve hues are employed, if any of the twelve 
is missing (as will be found in some classes of dyes), 
the nearest hue will have to be used. 

In order to produce a pure, bright intermediate shade, 
colors not far on each side must be used, and the closer 
they are, the better the intermediate. Fig. 3 represents 
a spectrum reflection curve of two colors at the spacing 
in this series, yellow and yellow-green. It is apparent 
that the intermediate colors are obtained with the purity 
and value of the originals. 

If dyes are used which are non-dichroic and which do 
not shift in hue as they are lightened, this being a matter 
of proper selection, we are thus able to dye any hue in 
the complete color circle; and if charts of the mixing 
powers of the dyes are made, this becomes of the utmost 
simplicity. To produce any grayed color needs only the 
addition of black or gray in proper amount—again a 
simple matter by use of mixing chart—to the proper hue. 

If, in certain cases, the use of black or gray is not 
practical for chemical reasons, the pigmental comple: 
mentary can be used to tone down a color, the proper 
complement iry being shown in an ordinary color circle, 
as in Fig. 2. Two sets of this series would be advisable, 
the first of full purity, the second of about one-quarter 
grayness. For if dark or considerably grayed colors are 
wanted, it would not be good business to start with 
high-priced brilliant dyes, and pull them way down with 
gray, when lower priced dyes already partly grayed in 
tone could be used. And sets of each of the classes of 
dyes would be required, according to material, etc. Of 
course, in vat dyes a complete range of colors of high 
purity are not yet available, nor in some of the other 
classes. Further, brown, as a dye, should not be elimi- 
nated, but only one is needed, as a single brown can be 
made to serve for every gradation. This brown should 
be of a bright, yellowish (but not greenish) tone, which 
can be moved towards reddish browns, and darkened 
as needed. (The reverse process, moving a reddish 
brown towards yellow-brown by mixture, is not possible ). 

The color circle shown in Fig. 2 has certain interesting 
features. If the circumference of the circle be taken as 
indicating 100% reflection of light, or white, the ovoid 
curve represents the reflective powers, or relative values, 
of the various colors of average bright textiles (not 
spectrum colors), the curve being smoothed. The dis- 
tance between the ovoid and the circumference is a 
measure of the range of value for any color; thus blue 
has a much longer apparent range than yellow. 

In connection with this distance also, a simple formula 
could be worked out, by which the relative quantities 
of dyes needed in any mixture (continued on page 82) 
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The First 
Woolen Mill 


in Maine 
By Frederic L. Campbell 


@V arious histories record the gradual extension of the 
home wool-weaving tmdustry in Colonial America from 


1684, when a man mm New London, Conn., possessed four 
looms, to the early 19th century when actual mill units were 
im Operation m various parts of New England. Arthur 


Harrison Cole in “The American Wool Manufacture” 
records the first purely wool manufacturing concern founded 
on a strictly business basis, as at Hartford, Conn., in 1788. 


Wr. Cole also mentions similar ventures in Massachusetts 


at Stockbridge in 1789, Watertown 1790 and Ipswich 1792. 
Frederic L. Campbell has uncovered interesting data on the 
start and early vicissitudes of what is probably the first 
woolen mill in the State of Maine.—Editor. 


ARLY in the spring of 1790, there came from 
England a young man by the name of Samuel 
Mayall who, like his family before him, had been 
engaged in the manufacture of woolens in the old 
country. Due to the high cost of raw materials, com- 
bined with other economic reasons, he decided to estab- 
lish a factory near a source of wool supply in America. 

When the woolen interests in England learned that 
Mayall had decided to emigrate and establish a manu- 
facturing business in America, tremendous opposition 
was exerted to prevent him from carrying out his plans. 
British producers saw that such a move could greatly 
interfere with marketing their product in North 
America. 

Machinery to equip the plant was not 
available in America. Mayall knew that 
if he shipped the parts in the ordinary 
manner they would be destroved before 
reaching destination. 

Learning that quantities of bright 
colored cloth were shipped for trade 
with the Indians, he purchased a num- 
ber of bales of this material and care 
fully wrapped the parts of his precious 
In this’ way 
he completely deceived his Opponents 

On his arrival in the United States. 
he selected as his site the old grist mill 
in the town of Gray, situated on the 
Portland-Lewiston road in the State of 
Maine When Mavall had negotiated 
the purchase of this building, the Mayall 
Woolen Mills became a reality. 

On discovering that they had been 
outwitted and that the Mayall mill was 


machinery inside the bolts. 





meniary evidence concerning 





The original Mayall Mill is supposed to have stood near thi 
bridge on the left bank of this stream 


petitors decided to employ whatever means lay in their 
power to hinder it in production. These designs were 
against both the mill and its owner, and Mayall moved 
in fear of his life. 

As it was still necessary to rely on England for certain 
supplies, great care was exercised in opening and un- 
packing the various cases on their arrival. In one of 
these shipments a sort of crude bomb was found, which 
had been placed there by agents of the English interests 
after the boxes had arrived on this side of the water, 
in hopes that by rough handling it would explode. On 
another occasion a small trunk arrived which Mayall 
knew was something he had not ordered. Suspecting 
foul play, he proceeded with the greatest of caution. 
Instead of standing in front of the trunk to open it, he 
stood behind and pulled the lid back toward him. As 
he did so a pistol, concealed inside, exploded. Had he 
been in front of the package, he would probably have 
been killed. He died of natural causes in 1831. 

The exact site of the mill is difficult to determine as 
the original building was destroyed by fire and another 
plant erected some time later. These building opera- 
tions completely obliterated any trace which might have 
remained of the old Mayall mill. Even the dam, which 
was made of wood, was demolished in a heavy freshet 
more than a hundred years ago. It is commonly thought 
that the first mill stood close to the road and near the 
end of the bridge which crosses the stream. 

At the present time there is standing on this spot 
a dilapidated old ruin which can claim 
no relationship to the Mayall mill, as it 
is of comparatively recent date. The 
site of the old mill is now the property 
of the Pownel State School. 

Documentary evidence concerning the 
activities of the original Mayall mill are 
somewhat fragmentary. Several docu- 
ments now owned by G. T. Hill of 
Gray bear upon the subject. One of 
these is a deposition of James Humphry 
dated Noy. 13, 1833, when he was 84 
vears old which refers to the destruction 
of the wooden dam and the mill beside 
it. Mr. Hill also has a contract between 
the daughter of Samuel Mayall and 
Joseph Sanderson and Thomas Swan, 
dated July 18, 1835, for the erection of 
anew mill and a dam to take the place 
of the one destroyed. Early newspapet 
clippings in Mr. Hill’s possession tell 
the story of the mill but are not 1 
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In actual operation, his English com the Mavall eill tiable as to name of paper. 
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when they were new by installing modern baftle walls in 
them—baffle walls which cannot “short-circuit” valuable 
hot gases. A first-class leakless baffle wall is a much 
more important economy factor than is generally realized. 
Leaks in the setting should also be stopped. Check over 
the grate bars, the stoker, the economizer, the feed-water 
heater, the feed-water regulator, the water-column, the 


Get Ready Now 


for the Coming o 


Cold 
Weather 


By W. F. Schaphorst, 
MLE. 


URING the warm summer months it is always 

difficult to make ourselves realize that in a few 

months it will again be cold. Most of us dislike 
and dread winter, and that is one reason why we often 
are not ready for it when it puts in its appearance. But 
just the same, like winter or not, now is the time to get 
ready for it. 

Go around your establishment with a pencil and pad 
and make notes of what should be done now so as to be 
ready when cold weather is here. Do the work as soon 
as possible. When winter 
arrives you will experience 
that peace of mind and 
ha lappiness, always so pleas- 
ant to experience after a 
vood deed is well done. 


Power-Plant Repairs 


\re your boilers in good 
condition? Statistics prove 
that workers are in greater 
danger in winter than in 
summer because boiler ex- 
plosions are more numer- 
ous in December, January, 

| February than in the 
other months. Add all of 
the explosions during the 
other nine months and 
they usually do not equal 
the explosions during the 
thi above winter 
months, 

‘ow, too, is a good time 


to ‘nodernize old boilers. 
\ them thoroughly. 
M them better than 
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Construction work in winter requires special 
safeguards and often greater expense 


etc. 

Perhaps you use exhaust steam during 
months, but not during the summer months. If so, put 
the exhaust system in shape. Look over the back- 
pressure and control valves. Steam traps usually give 
more trouble in winter than in summer. So do pumps 
and receivers. Give them all a careful test and if they 
need repairing, repair them. 


the winter 


Insulate the Roof 


How about the roof? Is it insulated? If not, and if 
you have never investigated the benefits that result from 
an insulated roof, you should do so. For instance, more 
heat is generally lost through the roof than through the 
walls of a building, owing to the fact that warm air 
always goes upward and presses itself against the ceiling. 
If the ceiling is cold and not insulated, valuable heat 
is wasted. 

To insulate 
may be believed. 


an old roof is not as difficult a task as 
It is not necessary to remove the old 


roofing. Simply make the roof smooth and clean. One 
well-known formula for old roofs, as well as new, 


leading manufacturer of cork-roof 
“A layer of pitch or asphalt, plus a 
layer of cork board, plus another layer of pitch or 
asphalt.”” That is all that is necessary. You then have a 
durable, leakless, heat-proof and cold-proof roof. 


recommended by a 
insulation is this: 


Paint the Woodwork 


Some woodwork needs a coat of paint once every year 
—especially wood which is exposed to sunlight every 
day. Clean out the water leaders from the roof. Be 
sure that all stuffing boxes are properly packed. Inspect 
all valves. Inspect insulation on hot pipes. Be sure that 
your sprinkler system is 
in good working order. 
There are more fires in 
winter than in summer. 
Vacuum lines, broken win- 
dow panes also are to be 
looked after. 

By doing these impor- 
tant jobs now greater effi- 
ciency and economy will 
result during the winter 
months. Besides it is easier 
to do them now than later 
on when the equipment is 
needed. The time to do 
these things is when the 
plant load is lowest. Next 
winter the same work may 
cost ten times as much or 
even more. It often is ex- 
pensive to carry full load 
and do certain repair jobs 
simultaneously. Some - 
times it cannot be done at 
all without extraordinary 
expense and inconvenience. 
Get ready now for winter. 
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Gossett Lauds Move to Eliminate 


Night Work for Women and Minors 


HE remarkable extent to which 
the movement to eliminate night 


employment of women and minors has 
gained ground in the cotton industry, 
and the harmful effect it exerted on the 
industry’s business by that small group 
which has not subscribed, are empha- 
sized in the following statement made 
at Charlotte, N. C., on Monday by 
B. B. Gossett, president of Chadwick- 


Hoskins Co. and_ vice-president of 
Gossett Mills: 
The recommendation of the Cotton- 


Textile Institute that night employment 
in the cotton mills of women and minors 
should be discontinued has been en- 
dorsed by a preponderant part of the 
industry. Indeed, it is understood that 
83% of all the mills in the United 
States, including over 80% of those 
classified as day and night operators, are 
actually conforming to this recom- 
mendation. Here in North Carolina 
close to five million spindles, or 80% of 
all the mills, have subscribed to the 
recommendation and 77% of those listed 
in the night classification are conform- 
ing to it. 

When we stop to consider that this 
recommendation was submitted to the 
industry by the institute’s board of di- 
rectors only last fall, these percentages 
of support are truly remarkable. Only a 
few months ago the industry was in- 
formed that over 80% of the mills had 
subscribed to this policy and today we 
find that more than 98% of the mills 
that announced their intention of con- 
forming to the recommendation are in 
fact doing so. 

The objects are both and 
humanitarian. From the economic view- 
point the industry has suffered for years 
from an excess of productive capacity 
brought about by the rapid building of 
new mills and the tendency to run day 
and night (both to a large extent 
brought about by war conditions), in- 
creased productiveness of improved ma- 
chinery, style changes involving the 
wearing of scantier clothes by women, 
the increased use of artificial fibers, and 
a general loss of export markets due to 
intense foreign competition. 

A peculiarly destructive feature of the 
general practice of night running is the 
facility with which mills can undertake 
it provided women are available. The 
fiexibility of the productive capacity of 
a mill willing to operate at night is such 
that this threat of excessive production 
through night running operates to 
destroy the confidence of buyers, com- 
peting naanufacturers, financial interests, 
employees, and the general public. So 
long as night operation was a common 
practice none could foretell when it 
might be greatly increased at almost a 
moment’s notice with resulting overpro- 
duction which would flood the market 
and remove all semblance of stability. 
In such conditions farmers were in the 
dark as to the demand for their product 
and the price which they might expect, 
employees uncertain as to when 
their work might be curtailed by suspen 


economic 


were 
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sion or reduction of operations which 
inevitably followed overproduction, and 
financial interests were wary of loaning 
funds to members of an industry in such 
a chaotic state. Furthermore, buyers 
realized that at any time a large increase 
in night operation might disrupt the 
market situation; accordingly they de- 


veloped more and more a’ hand-to-mouth 
buying policy and an unwillingness to 
These 


carry adequate inventories. lat- 





B. B. Gossett who decries the non- 
conformers to the night-work plan 


te: tendencies permeated the entire mer- 
cantile structure even to the retailer 
whose stocks in many cases became so 
depleted as to present an inadequate 
showing of the industry’s wares, thus 
discouraging buying, to the detriment of 
merchant, manufacturer, employee and 
farmer alike. 

Certain cotton 
themselves more readily to female 
operation and are undeniably more 
economically conducted by women. 
Thus it was believed that the elimina- 
tion of women and minors from night 
operation would effectively discourage 
all night operation except under excep- 
tional conditions. 

From the humanitarian viewpoint the 
employment of women and children at 
night has been almost universally con- 
demned by the general public, by re- 
ligious organizations, by the press and 
by Governmental agencies as unsound 
socially, morally and physically. In fact, 
the United States is one of the few 
civilized countries, if not the only one, 
which still countenances such employ- 
ment in factory work. The humanitarian 
aspect of this measure is so generally 
conceded as to render it practically 
axiomatic. 

A small minority of the cotton mill 
managements, representing not over 
15% of the nation’s spindles, however, 
still withholds its sanction and support 
of this constructive reform. This 


mill processes lend 
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minority, though small, is influential, and 
its continued long hours of day and 
night activity in the face of the present 
world-wide depression is serving to 
withhold or delay many of the benefits 
which should logically follow the sound 
policies of so substantial a majority. Its 
eagerness to secure sufficient orders to 
keep its plants operating day and night 
together with its exploitation of its re- 
sulting lower costs for’ the purpose of 
underselling its competitors, results in 
the continuance of price levels ruinous 
to the industry as a whole and makes it 
necessary for the remaining mills to in- 
crease their curtailment of production 
and employment. 

The positive attitude of leading editors 
in all sections of the country leaves no 
doubt as to the nation’s endorsement 
and applause for the splendid progress 
made to date in discontinuing the night 
employment of women and minors in 
cotton mills. I hope and believe that the 
influence of public opinion will prove to 
be so persuasive and effective as to 
hasten the day when we can announce 
that this great forward measure is in ef- 
fect in each and every cotton mill in the 
United States. This, more than any 
other conceivable plan, would bring 
stabilization of employment and general 
improvement throughout the industry. 


» Italian Silk Cocoon Output 
Expected to Decline 


Silk cocoon production in Italy for 
1931 will be well under last year’s, ac 
cording to preliminary Italian estimates 
forwarded to the Department of Com 
merce from Trade Commissioner Eliza 
beth Humes, Rome. 

Italian reelers therefore anticipate a 
reduced output with resulting higher and 
possibly firmer prices. The industry is 
at present marking time, although the 
market has been somewhat revived by 
an encouraging demand from the United 
States for higher grade silk. Stocks in 
the Milan seasoning warehouses on 
July 22 included 200,000 kilos of raw 
silk, 981,000 kilos of cocoons, and _ 56,- 
000 kilos of waste silk, as compared with 
267,000 kilos of raw silk, 813,000 of 
cocoons and 178,000 of waste silk on 
hand on the same date of last year. 


» Clothing Cotton Converters 
Accept Trade Practice Rules 


The clothing cotton converters in 
dustry, engaged in producing the linings 
necessary for the manufacture of men’s 
clothing, have accepted the trade prac- 
tice conference rules of their industr) 
following changes suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The com 
mission declined to approve or accept 
five resolutions as adopted by the in 
dustry. 

The rules were originally adopted at 
a trade practice conference held in Ne 
York, in March 1930. 

Rules approved by the commission, 
designated Group I, relate to practic 
such as maliciously inducing breach « 





existing contracts between competitors ; 
offering products for sale by false means 
or devices; false branding of products; 
discrimination in price between different 
purchasers of commodities; giving 
money or anything of value to agents 
of customers or of competitors’ cus- 
tomers without the knowledge of their 
employers; selling of goods below cost 
with the intent and effect of injuring 
a competitor ; defamation of competitors ; 
secret payment or allowances of rebates, 
refunds, commissions or unearned dis- 
counts; and maliciously enticing away 
employees of competitors. 

A second group of rules, accepted by 
the Commission as expressions of the 
trade, relate to such matters as usurpa- 
tion of designs or styles; contracts as 
business obligations; arbitrations; 
definition of a qualified merchant 
converter; false invoicing, accurate 
methods for determining costs; and a 
committee on trade practices. 


> Lustrous Satins 
In Growing Demand 


Increasing call for high lustre panne 
satins is shown among evening wear 
manufacturers according to the acele 
department of the DuPont Rayon Co. 
Several houses are continuing the 
heavy lustrous satins so successfully 
employed last year. 


> Textiles Inc. Sales Co. 
New Philadelphia Salesmen 


Harry C. Graeff, who has been con- 
nected with the Philadelphia cotton 
yarn trade for a number of years, has 
became associated with the Philadelphia 
office of Textiles, Inc., Sales, Co., 308 
Chestnut St. He will assist in covering 
the local trade. Severn G. Haigh, who 
has been identified with the Philadelphia 
offices of the Armstrong-Winget Mills, 
Inc., for about 15 years, is now calling 
upon the trade in Philadelphia as a 
salesman for the Textiles, Inc., Sales 
Co., successor to that company. 


” Antiquated Spinning 
Equipment Prevalent 
in Woolen Mills 


(Continued from page 40) 


nelude a collar board with felt in- 
serts for saving time in oiling spindles, 
a new design of step rail capable of re- 
taining an adequate supply of oil, and 
roller bearings in the carriage wheels 
for permitting smooth and easy run- 
ning at high speed, with little strain 
it the beginning of the draw and with 
avings in power and in replacement 
f ropes. Increased length of spindles 
ermits the building of larger packages. 
lhe comparatively recent application 
‘{ a differential motion to the cylinder 
\aft of the mule eliminates considerable 
ss in both working capacity and time 

rendering unnecessary the stopping 

the main shaft and the rope drive 

the spindle cylinder and the revers- 


Jack Card Scans 
the Textile Calendar 


Editor, TExTILE Wortp: 

I understand we're to have a 
Wool Christmas. That’s fine. I 
hope someone lets Santa Claus 
know. 


But I’ve got some friends in the 
cotton business so I speak for a 


Cotton Easter. Let the other tex- 
tile fellows divvy up on the holi- 
days that are left. 

Here’s hoping you have a Silky 
Labor Day! Jack Carp. 





ing of the cylinder by means of an aux- 
iliary drive. To just what extent these 
various improvements affect the relative 
advantages of the ring frame and mule 
remains to be definitely determined. 

The ring frame also is still under- 
going development. Comparatively 
recent improvements include a mech- 
anism which lifts the bobbin to doffing 
height and otherwise prepares the frame 
for doffing, eliminating the necessity 
for the services of a man at this part of 
the operation. Others which should be 
mentioned are a bunch builder which 
can be adjusted for any range of yard- 
age normally required, a simplified ar- 
rangement for cleaning the press rolls, 
a slip clutch designed for simple and 
gentle starting and eliminating strain 
on the yarn, an improved wind-down 
mechanism, lengthened spindle shanks 
to permit ends to be wound under the 
bases of the bobbins and facilitate doff- 
ing; and a general simplification of the 
entire machine with particular benefit 
to gear changing. 


> July Rayon Imports 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., reports 
imports of rayon and other synthetic 
textile fibers into the United States dur- 
ing July, 1931, as follows: 


Yarns Pounds Dollars 
France 11,777 10,910 
Germany... 37,214 29,794 
Italy. . 28,600 16,306 
Switzerland ; 1,760 1,376 
United Kingdom. . 34,500 47,027 
Netherlands. . 37,070 18,731 

xcs ch rewess 150,921 124,144 

Spun Yarn and Thread 
Switzerland 378 458 
I oso 4 oss wind swe 88s 159 197 
United Kingdom. . 5 alae 3 7 

Ws eaxs ; 540 662 

Filaments, including artificial 

horsehair 

seems eens Tesh = essa ners 
Switzerland... pean eat 11,300 929 
Ree. cis: : ; 75,407 7,413 
Germany 121,025 14,297 
Netherlands 1,105 125 
Japan 12,000 11,078 

Total. . 220,837 23,842 

Cut or Staple Fiber 
France... + 580 137 
Italy... 23,276 6,950 
United Kingdom 96,600 54,395 
Germany 3,709 1,149 

Total 124,165 62,631 
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>» Farm Board Will Again 


Comment on Cotton Problem 


This week's proposals foi disposing 
of surplus cotton inci:ude one for using 
the 3,000,000 bales in the hands of the 
Federal Farm Board in army and navy 
fortifications. Other plans not so 
ridiculous’ will, according to Carl 
Williams, be given careful consideration 
to determine whether they contain the 
germ of any idea that might remedy 
the situation. The chairman pro 
tempore, Mr. Williams, declined to 
comment upon the plans proposed by 
Louisiana’s governor, Huey Long, 
Senators Smith and George and others. 
He asserted, however, that the board 
will not consider the purchase of cotton 
under any circumstances. 

“For two years the board has been 
cushioning the farmer against drastic 
declines in price which have affected all 
industries and all commodities. In that 
process,” said Mr. Williams, “the board 
has accumulated large stocks of cotton 
and wheat which are largely frozen. 
The board has discovered and hopes the 
American people have discovered that 
continued purchases in the face of con- 


tinued overproduction are not the 
remedy for the situation. Wheat has 
been accumulating for 6 years; cotton 


for 4 years. Under these circumstances 
the board does not believe _ itself 
justified in making further stabilization 
purchases of either cotton or wheat. It 
must be perfectly clear that when pro- 
duction exceeds consumption the only 
fundamental solution is to let produc- 


tion lag behind until consumption 
catches up.” 
The stage is set, in Mr. Williams’ 


opinion, for an improvement in the cot- 
ton situation by the time next year’s 
crop comes in. Economic law, he said, 
will reduce next year’s acreage but the 
board is concerned with what is going 
to happen to the South this year in the 
face of disastrously low prices. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams the board will have 
something to say about this later on. 
In the meantime the board’s so-called 
advisory committee on cotton is debat- 
ing the problem in a meeting called bv 
Mr. Williams. In declining to comment 
on the nature of the board’s plans, Mr. 
Williams stated that whatever it has in 
mind is subject to further deliberation. 


> Plan Tour of Industrial 
Research Laboratories 


Textile leaders will be represented in 
a party of 100 business men and bankers 
from all parts of the country who will 
make a tour this fall of research labora- 
tories under the sponsorship of the 
Division of Engineering and Industrial 
Research of the National Research 
Council, New York, the purpose of the 
tour being to give the visitors a close-up 
view of research activities in many in- 
dustries, both small and large, as an aid 
in meeting major industrial and finan- 
cial problems. The tour will leave New 
York Oct. 5 and return Oct. 15. 


(873) $3 











Overseers 


Round- Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 


ing previous weeks. The subject which 


was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


week and a summary of contributed 


ideas is given on opposite page 


A Mill Savings Bank 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

[ po Not believe that the operation of a savings depart- 
ment by a manufacturing company would be a good policy. 

Banking is a profession in itself and intelligent investment 
of money requires experience and training. Few, if any, 
banks escape occasional losses. A mill could not afford to 
hire a thoroughly competent man to handle a savings de- 
partment. The responsibility and added office expense for 
that department would entail risk out of proportion to its 
benefits. CARDER. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

My PERSONAL opinion is that it would be to the interest of 
both industry and labor if every industrial plant would set 
up a savings department of some kind and make it a condi- 
tion of employment that every worker must save at least 10% 
of his wages. 

This plan would reduce turnover in labor, result in a 
higher class of workers, and prevent so many of them being 
thrown on the mercy of charity during enforced idleness. 

This plan would not work a hardship on any one and 
would help the workers to acquire the saving habit; many 
men will be surprised how easy it is to save money once the 
habit is formed. The beauty of this plan is that the money 
does not come into the hands of the workers, hence there is 
no temptation to spend it foolishly. P. P. MiLton. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[ WANT to take this opportunity to cast my vote with Tex, 
and most heartily commend his suggestion to the considera- 
tion of both industry and the working man. 

Of course, we all admit that it is a fine thing to save, but 
it seems that the average man never gets the habit; this plan 
will furnish an incentive and give him an opportunity to save 
without trouble or worry; he will never miss the amount 
and before he realizes it he will have a nice little nest-egg. 

In this modern age, when men are being replaced with 
machinery and old men are being pushed out to make room 
for younger ones, there must be some plan devised to take 
care of the old fellows and this plan beats pensions or char- 
ity all hollow. 

If this plan were adopted generally, and it was made com- 
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Meeting Socially Outside 


a, ate you men know,” Superintendent Chase 
4 N grinned as the group settled, “that { think 
you're pretty good overseers, or I'd have let you 
go long ago. Quite outside of that, though, | 
think you're a pretty good gang personally. | 
say this because I’m going to bring up a pretty 
personal subject and I want you to get me right. 
To come to the point, the other night my wife 
said to me that I was always talking about this 
or that one of you and she wondered why I didn’t 
invite some of you and your respective wives 
around to the house. As you know, since I’ve 
been here we haven't had much contact outside 
the mill and, to be perfectly frank, I’ve thought 
that it might be better this way. I’ve wondered about 
it and now that my wife has brought it up again, 
I’m not at all sure that I’ve had the right attitude. 
[ hope you know that I like you all enough so 
that it would be a real pleasure to have you around 
to the house and to go to yours in turn, but do 
you think it would be a good thing for the mill?” 

“Mr. Chase,” Pete took the floor, “you know, 
of course, that I’d be very pleased to drop around 
to your place of an evening, or have you over at 
mine, but since you have wisely put this argu- 
ment on the basis of what is best for all of us as 
business folks, I must admit that I think we are 
better off if we don’t mingle socially. Now I’m 
going to be absolutely honest and I’m sure you 
all realize that I’m talking from an abstract busi- 
ness standpoint. Now suppose that I—and of 
course I’m speaking not as a personal I—gum up 
something in the mill and you have to come 
around and bawl me out. So far so good, but if 
you come around to my house that evening and 
we meet on still feel the 
bawling-out a bit and the evening won’t be much 


a social basis I will 


of a success. I'll admit that there are some people 
who can divorce business and social life entirely. 
but they are very few. To be honest, it is prob- 
able that the better I get to know you socially the 
more I will resent any criticism. I’ll begin to take 
it on personal rather than a business basis, and 
that’s bad. Perhaps—and I’m speaking imper- 
sonally—you’re the sort of person I don’t dare 
win any argument with on any ground, because 
I'm afraid that you'll have to show your 
superiority by lording it over me in the mill. 


pulsory for each employee to save a definite amount each 
week, we would hear far less of employees being in want or 
living off charity, and the soap box orator or radical labor 
agitator would not have such a receptive crowd. A man 
that is well provided for seldom falls for their bunk. 


W. C. BEHELER. 


1931 






































Then again, suppose your wife doesn’t like me 
personally: I may be a fine overseer, but if she 
rags me enough you're bound to think eventu- 
ally that I’m not such a hot number after all.” 

‘Pete has used up entirely too much time,” 
Bill rejoined, “on arguments that are ridiculous. 
If the super is not big enough, and I’m not big 
enough, not to let winning an outside argument, 
or a personal view of the wife, have any effect 
on our business relations we all ought to go back 
to short pants. As far as criticism or arguments 
are concerned, it doesn’t take much common sense 
to realize that the business and social ends are 
entirely different. Quite outside of the pleasure 
of our getting together socially, I can see little 
harm and a lot of good. If we meet socially, | 
suppose that our wives will throw up their hands 
and say we talk nothing but business, but it’s the 
sort of business we can’t talk in the mill. When 
we meet outside we’re sort of on an even plane 
and I'll feel free to discuss a lot of things with 
you that I’d never dare discuss in the mill. | 
may even bring up something that a lot of us are 
stewing about, but don’t dare mention in a busi- 
ness relationship. In the same way, you can tell 
me things of an evening in a casual way that you 
wouldn’t want to criticise me about in the mill. 
I think it’s a good thing to be friendly on a social 
basis and I think that there are a lot of things 
we can talk over and settle on such a basis that 
we never could on a cold, business basis.” 


ae 


Do you think that the superintendent 
and his overseers should mingle socially ? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


I pO NOT THINK it advisable for a company to start savings 
lepartment for its employees. 

There would be a feeling among employees that such a 
savings department was profitable to the mill or the man- 
igement would not have undertaken it. 
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My experience has been that when you undertake to change 
the habits, disposition, and home life of employees, you are 
tackling a hopeless task. Thrift should be taught in the 
schools, where the character and habits can be formed 
which will stay for life. 

| don’t think it advisable for any company to assume the 
duty of the home State, Church and Sunday School. 

a 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[ aM inclined to the thought that it would be a fine thing 
for both company and employees if the plan propounded by 
Tex were adopted by every industrial plant in the country. 
I feel sure that a plan like this would prevent many workers 
being at the mercy of charity during periods of depression. 

Most every employee would like to save money, but, be- 
cause he only has a small amount, he usually neglects it or 
considers the amount too small, where if it was handled by 
the company he would never miss the amount and, as Tex 
so widely suggests, it would work automatically leaving the 
employee nothing to worry about. 

Once this plan is adopted men will soon be vieing with 
each other to see who can save the most, and many men will 
acquire a competence who would otherwise never have a 
dollar ahead. 

I do not hesitate to say that I am of the opinion that the 
good will and appreciation that will accrue to the company 
from the employees will far outweigh the expense and 
trouble. S. J. ALLEN. 


Publicity for Bad Work 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Ir HAs long been the practice in many of the large indus- 
trial plants to give considerable publicity to waste and spoiled 
work, and the publicity takes the form of more than just 
a mere notice on the bulletin board. Samples of the spoiled 
work are mounted on a display board and sometimes this is 
put on an electric truck and is moved from department to 
department, with suitable placards underneath telling the 
amount of waste in dollars and cents. 

The effect of this is a general avoidance of repetition in 
the future. No one in particular is given the blame, but the 
lesson is taught that spoilage is due to carelessness and a way 
to prevent future troubles of a like nature is usually pointed 
out. Efficiency is, of course, absolutely essential to survive, 
especially in these times, and the good overseer will welcome 
any aid in the prevention of spoilage. The cooperation of 
inspectors, and loom fixers, and mechanics is necessary to 
prevent bad work. The display comments call for machine 
efficiency as well as human alertness. 

The scheme is worth a trial from those who have not 
experienced its workings. It does not stir up trouble or 
hard feeling when applied to all departments alike. 

Cuas. H. WILLey. 


Summary of Discussion on 


Mill Savings Bank 


Somewhat over 60% of the contributions favored 
the mill making arrangements for a savings fund 
for employees, their main argument being that 
it was good for everyone to save and having the 
mill handle it made it so easy that many would 
save with this plan who would not otherwise do 
The balance of contributors stated that 
banking was outside the scope of the mill, and 
that the time and effort expended would be far 
greater than would be repaid by the apprecia- 
tion of the employees. 


so. 
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M. R. Porter, of Iselin-Jefferson Co., 
New York, is president and treasurer of 
the New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile Mills, 
a new company which purchased the 
Planters & Merchants Mills, Inc., from 
receivership. Emil Fischer, of New 
Braunfels, is vice-president; H. A. 
Wagenfuehr, of New Brunsfels, is secre- 
tary; R. P. Vickers is assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary. The operating 
personnel remains the same as before. 


Joseph R. Grundy, president, Wm. 
H. Grundy Co., Inc., Bristol, Pa., and 
former Senator from Pennsylvania, sailed 
on the “Europa” recently for Europe. 
He will join his sister in Switzerland and 
expects to be there for about a month. 


F. W. Eaton, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Corticelli Silk Co., 
recently visited Western Canada during 
the course of a 12,000 mile motor trip. 
Leaving their car at Vancouver, he and 
his party visited Alaska by steamer and 
are now on their way south to Cali- 
fornia on the first stage of their home- 
ward journey. 


Joseph W. Cannon, cotton mill official 
of Concord, N. C., with Freddy Lund, 
stunt flyer, has acquired the dealership 
of the Aeronca airplane. Mr. Cannon’s 
son, J. W. Cannon, Jr., is learning to fly 
and is being taught by Mr. Lund. 


W. H. Belk, Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co., 
with Mrs. Belk, has returned from a 
trip to Nova Scotia. After remaining in 
Charlotte a few days, they left for Mon- 
treat, N. C., to spend the rest of the 


season. 


Ernest B. G. Piggott, after 24 years 


at the Waypoyset Mfg. Co., Central 
Falls, R. I., in an executive capacity, 
has severed his connections with that 


When the corporation was or- 
ganized in 1907, Mr. Piggott became 
associated with the late Harold C. Barn- 
held and secretary, assistant 
treasurer and finally as resident man- 
ager, which position he held for many 
years. Mr. Piggott has also been a 
director of the corporation. He has not 
announced his future plans. 


concern 


served as 


A. J. Grimwood, who has been with 


the Bailey Underwear Co., Allentown, 
Pa., for the last 30 years, is now secre 
tary and treasurer of the firm. Mr 


Grimwood, who formerly was secretary, 
takes over the duties of C. P. Wentz, 


treasurer, who has retired. 


Hugo Mancici, of “Chatillon,” Milan, 
Italy, who formerly held the position of 
manager of the Rome (Ga.) plant of 
the Tubize-Chatillon Corp. has been the 
guest of the plant in Rome. 


H. Y. McNeil, general manager of the 


Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., has 
been elected a delegate to the State 
convention of Kiwanis Clubs at Elmira, 


N. Y., in September. 

Miss Gladys Kiplinger, who has been 
in charge of the fashion department of 
the Holeproof Hosiery Co., New York, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the company. 
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NEWS 


about 


MEN 


Alex Van Straaten, president of 
l’an Straaten & Havey, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, accompanied by Mrs. Van 
Straaten, will sail from New York, 
Sept. 17, on the “President Grant,” 
for Japan, via the Panama Canal. 
Vr. Van Straaten will be away 
for three months during which time 
he will visit the Yokohama head- 
quarters of the company. 


Arthur Lee, export manager of the 
William Carter Co., Needham Heights, 
Mass., is a member of the committee 
of Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, to consider measures for the stabil- 
ization of employment. John F. Tinsley, 
vice-president of Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., is chair- 
man of the committee. 


Charles B. Ordway, professor of dye- 
ing and chemistry at the Textile School 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., is spending some time at 
the textile laboratories of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, studying 
under Prof. E. R. Schwarz in connection 
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with the graduate courses being offered 
on textile technical analysis and textile 
microscopical analysis. 


W. S. Evans, formerly with the Ark- 
wright (S. C.) Mills, near Spartanburg, 
S. C., was recently appointed superin- 
tendent of the Irene Cotton Mills, Gaff- 
ney, S. C., succeeding J. B. Wright, who 
has resigned. 


T. R. Hart, associate professor of 
weaving and designing, and J. T. Hilton, 
associate professor of yarn manufacture, 
at the N. C. State Textile School, 
Raleigh, N. C., after visiting a number 
of mills in the South, will return to the 
college and prepare work for new courses 
in color in woven design and manufac- 
turing problems, which will be given 
the next semester. 


George R. Blackwell has been added 
to the New York sales office of the Gib- 


sonville (N. C.) Hosiery Mills Co. He 
was formerly associated with the 
May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burhkington, 


N. C., and the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills. The company has offices at 366 
Broadway and is represented by W. S. 
Long, C. A. Walker and C. A. Walker, 
Jr. 


A. Tait Hope, designer for a number 
of years in Chase Mills, and Webster 
Mills, Webster, Mass., sails for Glasgow, 
Scotland, Sept. 8, on a visit. 


D. B. Hardin, assistant professor of 
knitting and designing, N. C. State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., is spending several 
weeks at the plants of Scott & Williams, 
and the Hemphill Co., studying the lat- 
est improvements on Scott & Williams 
and Banner hosiery machines. 


F. H. Romaine, formerly with the 
Walther Mfg. Co. and the William Whit- 
man Co., is now associated with the 
Brighton Worsted Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, as stylist. Mr. Romaine will have 
full charge of the fabrication of Brigh- 
ton’s fancy men’s wear worsted lines. 


John Mandel, formerly with T. Gaines 
Amery, is now associated with Roy 
Jonson, in the converting department of 
Wright & Graham Co. Mr. Mandell will 
call on the shirt and pajama manufac- 
turers in New York. 


John S. Hoyle, superintendent of the 
worsted department of the George H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass., for 
the last 20 years, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Onawa Spinning 
Corp., Woonsocket, R. I. 


C. E. Belk has assumed new duties as 
assistant superintendent of the Spencer 
Corp., Spindale, N. C. He has been 
connected with a mill at Belmont, N. C. 


James Mallison, overseer of the picker 
department at the Assabet Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass., 
completed 50 years in the employ of the 
mills on Aug. 24. He has been engaged 
in the textile industry for 59 years, 47 of 
which he has been employed in the 
picker department. He will be 70 years 
of age on Dec. 14. 








Norman E. White, formerly assistant 
secretary and publicity director for the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, and the Textile Export 
Association of the United States, has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Colby Advertising Corp., New York. 
Among other accounts handled is that 
of M. C. D. Borden & Sons, selling 
agents for the American Printing Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 


R. P. Barton has been made general 
overseer of spinning, warping, spooling, 
twisting, and the roller shop of the Lan- 
caster (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


James L. Fleming, former office man- 
ager of the Linen Thread Co. of Massa- 
chusetts, North Grafton, Mass., now 
closed, is taking a vacation in Province- 
town, Mass., before starting his new 
duties as office manager of the American 
Net & Twine Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


Onslow Curry, an employee of Hart 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., has the 
enviable record of having served the mill 
for 15 years without losing a day on 
account of sickness. 


C. C. Roberts, formerly of the Aiken 
Mills, Bath, S. C., is now head of the 
carding department of the Brookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Herbert Fulton, Gilbertville, Mass., 
has accepted a position as overseer of 
finishing with the Goodall Worsted Co., 
Sanford, Me. 


Joseph C. Cobb has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Shambow Shuttle Co., 
Greenville, S. C., to accept the position 
of overseer of No. 2 warp spinning at 
the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Charles Sannwaldt, for the last seven 
years with the U. S. Finishing Co., will 
be associated with the Bellman Brook 
Bleaching Co., on Sept. 15. 


Daniel N. O’Brien has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Ashton 
(R. I.) Mills of the Lonsdale Co. 


Ellen Virginia Stuckey, Sumter, S. C., 
recently accepted a pcsition as stylist 
for the Pacific Mills, Néw York City. 


Obituary 


Edward A. Jones 


Edward A. Jones, head of Edward A. 
Jones & Co., New York, selling agents 
for Kent Mfg. Co. and Hampton Looms 
ot Virginia, Inc., died suddenly of heart 
attack early this week at his home in 
South Orange, N. J., at the age of 48 
vears. He was vice-president of Kent 
and president of Hampton. He began his 
connection with the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry with the firm of H. Bauendahl & 
Co., later joining forces with Thomas Ould 
& Co. Leaving that concern, he became 
identified with the Stillwater Worsted 
Mills. He entered business with Frank 
Howard, the firm doing business under the 





Herbert J. Hope (left) loom de- 
signer for nearly 50 years at San- 
ford (Me.) Mills, who has devised 


a new construction for imitation 
fur fabric, and Victor McFarland, 
who first operated the “fur” loom. 
The pile is mohair with both long 
and short fibers intermingled. The 
new “fur” is called Koongora be- 
cause it looks like coonskin and 
is made of the Angora hair. 


style of Howard & Jones, and represent- 
at one time or another the South 
Bend Woolen Mills, Western Woolen Co., 
Moniteau Mills, Patrick of Duluth, 
Columbiaville Mills, Jacksonville Mills, 
the Appleton Woolen Co. 
ganized Edward A. Jones & Co., represent- 


Textile Calendar 


Carolina Yarn Association, Sec- 
ond Annual Golf Tournament and 
Banquet, Sedgefield Inn and Coun- 
try Club; Greensboro, N. C., Sept. 
18 and 19, 1931. 


Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 25, 1931. 


National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. IL, Oct. 7 and 8, 1931. 

Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics Section, Fall 
Meeting, Gastonia, N. C., Oct. 16, 
1931. 


Silk Industry Week, Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 14 to 21, 1931, includ- 
ing Silk Machinery’ Exposition, 
Nov. 14 to 21; National Silk 
Convention, Nov. 18 and 19; 
Paterson Silk Institute, Nov. 14. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
5, 1931. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, 28th 
Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 11 to 15, 1932. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C, Oct. 17 
to 22, 1932. 





Later, he or- 





ing the Kent Mfg. Co., Rockford Woolen 
Mills, Aurora Mills, and the Bedford 
Mills. About two years ago he con- 
fined his interest to the distribution of 
the product of the Kent Mfg. Co. and 
the Hampton Looms of Virginia, Inc., 
and was recognized as one of the most 
successful merchants of the difficult 
period through which the market is 
passing. 


Edward E. Chadbourne 


Edward E. Chadbourne, aged 63, for 
nearly 10 years agent of York Mfg. Co., 
Saco, Me., died on Aug. 25, following a 
long illness. He was born in Saco Aug. 15, 
1868. At the age of 15 he went to work 
for the York Mfg. Co., where he spent 
the active years of his life. He suc- 
ceeded Elmer E. Page as agent upon the 
latter’s death in 1921. The finances of the 
business were given his personal direction. 
He was also clerk of the board of trustees 
for a long period and director of several 
banks. 


Samuel H. Campbell 


Samuel Henegar Campbell, aged 61, one 
of the owners of the Mountain City Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., of which he was sec- 
retary-treasurer several years, a director of 
the Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., and a director of the First 
National Bank, died at his home, following 
a stroke. Mr. Campbell was born at 
Georgetown, Tenn., in 1870, and removed to 
Chattanooga with his parents in 1886. 


H. S. Rossell 


H. S. Rossell, vice-president of the 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., New 
York, died suddenly last Saturday of heart 
disease. He was the financial contact man 
for the Hunter company and had been 
with the house about 12 years. He was 
about 50 years of age. 


James Phillips 


James Phillips, aged 82, formerly wool 
mill owner of Fitchburg, Mass., died re- 
cently in Los Angeles, Calif., where he had 
resided for a number of years. Mr. Phillips 
was owner of the Fitchburg. (Mass.) 
Worsted Co. and the Beoli Co., West Fitch- 
burg, Mass., which he sold to the American 
Woolen Co. at its organization in 1899. 
He began his textile career in Woonsocket, 
R. I. and formerly controlled the Valley 
Worsted Mills, Providence, R. IL. 


George Grimshaw 


George Grimshaw, active for many years 
in the silk industry, died Aug. 29 at his 
home in Upper Montclair, N. J., at the age 
of 79 years. His death follows that of 
his brother David Grimshaw with whom 
he had been closely associated for 60 years. 
by 16 days. The Grimshaw brothers had 
been widely known in the silk business in 
Paterson for many years. They came from 
Macclesfield, Eng., as boys, and at one time 
operated a large mill in Reading, Pa. 
Surviving George Grimshaw are his widow, 
three sons and two daughters. 


Charles G. McGhie 


Charles G. McGhie, president of Guar- 
anty Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., St. 
Catharines, Ont., Canada, died suddenly last 
week of heart disease. 
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Cotton 


U. S. Cotton Duck Mill, of the U. S. 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. The second 
installation of new model large package 
spinning frames made by the H. & B. 
American Machine Co. is now being 
completed at this mill. They are being 
operated by inmates of the penitentiary. 


*Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga. Work 
has been practically completed on the 
new plant, and machinery is now being 
installed. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., Adams, Mass. Through revision 
and expansion of its group insurance 
program, the company is now providing 
its employees with the benefits of ap- 
proximately $1,300,000 group life insur- 
ance, in combination with sick and acci- 
dent benefits. The revised plan remains 
under the administration of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 


*Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. The 
management has decided to broaden 
operations at the company’s Lyman, 


S. C., plant by installing printing ma- 
chinery as reported in these columns 
last week. Eight machines will be in- 


stalled and it is probable that a portion 
of the equipment will be transferred 
from Lawrence, although no decision 
has been reached. It is planned to con- 
fine printing at Lyman to the coarser 
classes of goods, finer work to be con- 
tinued at Lawrence. Contract for build- 
ing an addition to the Lyman plant 
bleach house (12,000 sq.ft.) and a rein- 
forced concrete warehouse (100,000 
sq.ft.) will soon be let. Bids will be re- 
ceived at the Spartanburg office of Lock- 
wood-Greene Engineers, Inc., on Sept. 
12. Space for the printing machinery and 
50% increase in capacity of the bleach- 
ery and dye plant will be provided. Full 
operation with 200 additional operatives 
is expected by Jan. 1. 


Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., both plants 
have arranged to continue’ opera- 
tions at its plant through the Labor 
Day period, when the mill normally is 
closed for the annual two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. The shutdown will be postponed 
indefinitely, owing to the heavy volume 
of orders on hand. The mills are run- 
ning at about 70% of capacity, as com- 
pared with about 60% at this time a 
vear ago. 


Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, 
N. C., is now engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hosiery yarns, having discontin- 
ued its weaving department. 


Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, 
N. C., is advancing capacity in its rayon 
satin department and has added about 
75 workers to the payroll. The mill is 
now running on a 48-hr. week. 


Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton Mills. In- 
stallation of new single process pickers, 
Arnold system, made by H. & B. Ameri- 
can Machine Co., with variable speed 
calenders, has just been completed. 


Brooks Brothers Co., Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., is arranging for maximum output 
at its local tapestry mill, recently estab- 
lished, and will give employment to 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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about 75 operatives on a full-time basis. 
Headquarters are at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Renfrew Mill, Greenville, S. C. In- 
stallation of machinery which will in- 
crease the output of the mill near Travel- 
ers Rest, by 10%, will begin at once and 
be finished in about 30 days, according 
to announcement. The present capacity 
of Renfrew Mill is 750,000 yards per 
week, while the capacity after the pro- 
posed expansion will be 825,000 yards. 
No new building will be necessary, how- 
ever, since the present structure is large 
enough to permit installation of addi- 
tional machinery. The plant, which is 
a unit of the Brandon Corp., bleaches 
and finishes goods made in the other 
mills of this system. 


Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
S. C., have announced that they will take 
on 250 additional operatives. 


Bemis (Tenn.) Bros. Bag Co. is now 
installing a large number of single proc- 
pickers fitted with the Ramsdell 
automatic self-doffing calenders, also a 
complete equipment of new opening and 
cleaning machinery, all furnished by the 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 


*New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile Mills 
is the name of a new company which 
has purchased the Planters & Merchants 
Mills, Inc. Operations have been started 
under the new ownership. No impor- 
tant changes were necessary, and the 
mill will make fabrics similar to those 
which it had been producing, namely: 
shirtings, seersuckers, ginghams and 
handkerchief cloths. Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
will be the selling agents. 


Wool 


Mayfield (Ky.) Woolen Mills, have 
work under way on the installation of 
additional machinery, recently trans- 
ferred from the mill of the parent or- 
ganization, Curlee Clothing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. They expect to give em- 
ployment to about 400 additional opera- 
tives at the plant as soon as the work 
has been completed. 


*Corinna (Me.) Mfg. Co. Creditors 


of these woolen mills, closed for some 


ess 
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time under a receivership, are in a dead- 
lock as to the disposal of the property 
valued at $200,000, in buildings, equip- 
ment, houses and rights. One group 
favors keeping the plant intact and re- 
suming production under the receiver- 
ship, or at a later date when the demand 
warrants. Another group is in favor of 
liquidation, which, it is claimed, will net 
but a small dividend to creditors. The 
referee appointed by the court holds that 
no action can be taken until the creditors 
agree. 


Old Town (Me.) Woolen Co., Inc., is 
running on a capacity schedule with an 
overtime shift in several departments. 


Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd., 
South Barre, Mass., has let the contract 
to a local contractor for a concrete and 
brick addition to its dyehouse to cost 
$16,000. Work has begun from private 
plans. 


Albany Woolen Mills, Rensselaer, 
N. Y., are now running on a 24-hr. daily 
schedule in all departments. 


Bedford Johnson Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
Controlling interest of this plant of the 
company has been purchased by the 
Hercules Clothing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
This does not affect the main plant at 
Bedford, Va. 


*Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., new worsted spinning mill build- 
ings, now under construction in York 
township, are now well under way. It is 
expected that the plant will be completed 
several weeks ahead of schedule. The 
plans call for four buildings: a dyehouse, 
a power house, the east wing, and the 
north wing. Wilde & Brydon, Toronto, 
are the contractors. 


Southward Bros., Sulby Glen, Isle of 
Man, contemplate moving their plant 
to Canada. The firm has recently car- 
ried on extensive negotiations with the 
Vancouver board of trade with this plan 
in mind. They are manufacturers of 
blankets, rugs, tweeds, flannels, shirt- 
ings, knitting wools, hosiery—a complete 
unit, from wool to finished goods. Other 
locations, if more favorable conditions 
can be found, will be considered. 


Knit 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., are running on a full-time produc- 
tion basis in all departments of their 
local plant, with the knitting division 
giving employment to an overtime night 
shift. They expect to hold to the pres- 
ent schedule for an indefinite period. 


*Contoocook Hosiery Mills, Hillsbor- 
ough, N. H. All but 160 of the 1,000 
shares of stock, offered by prominent 
local men, has been sold in the attempt 
to resume operations. The mills have 
been closed for several months but are 
expected to open soon. 


Essex Knitting Mills, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., have been incorporated with a 
capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local knitting mill. 
One of the principal incorporators is I. 





Schlesinger, heretofore superintendent 
of company of the same name, with local 
mill at 144-50 Orange St. and lately in 
financial difficulty. It is understood that 
the new organization will take over the 
assets of the old concern. Other in- 
corporators are Henry J. Bender and 
Moe Rich. The new company is repre- 


sented by Grosman & Grosman, 1060 
Broad St., Newark, attorneys. 
Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, 


N. Y., have sold their No. 2 mill to the 
Barnett Knitting Co., Inc., for the man- 
ufacture of high grade wool sweaters, 
bathing suits, and jersey dresses. The 
No. 1 full process sweater mill is the 
property of the Bailey Knitting Mills 
but is not in operation. 


Van Raalte Co., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., has increased operations and is 
running near capacity. 


Junior Hosiery Co., 2052 Wheatsheaf 
Lane, Frankford, Philadelphia, will move 
machinery for the manufacture of 
children’s full-fashioned and seamless 
hosiery to Pearl and Willow Sts., Read- 
ing, Pa. The full-fashioned machines 
on women’s hosiery will continue to be 
operated at Philadelphia; this department 
is now operating day and night accord- 
ing to H. L. Vogt, president. 


John E. Hanifen Co., manufacturer of 
knit fabrics, sweaters, etc., East Oxford 
and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, has 
filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy. 
Harold R. Shirley, Packard Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, was appointed receiver under 
bond of $50,000. 


*Massachusetts Knitting Mills, Colum- 
bia, Tenn., will soon begin the installa- 
tion of a mechanical drying plant, for 
which machinery has been obtained. 
They expect to have the unit in service 
at an early date. 


Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., is operating on a full-time sched- 
ule, it is reported. 


*Inudicates previous mention of project. 


APPARATUS for drying textile bands, yarns, 
slivers, tops, and the like. 1,813,585. 
Richard Schilde, Hersfeld, Germany. 

APPAREL garment. 1,813,389. Ewen C. 
Duff, New York, N. Y. Assigned to Kops 
Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

BEAM supporting means for textile machin- 


ery. 1,814,780. William H. Bahan, 
Greenville, S. C. 

CELLULAR material for safety garments. 
1,812,936. Sefarino De Faveri, Milan, 
Italy. 

CHEMICAL processing of cellulose’ pulps. 
1,813,465. George <A. Richter, Berlin, 
N. H. Assigned to Brown Co., Berlin, 
N. H. 


1,814,265. 
Till. As- 
Hosiery 


machine. 
Rockford, 
Mitten and 


knitting 
Schabacker, 
tockford 


CIRCULAR 
Fred H. 
signed to 


Co., Rockford, Ill. 
CLOTH cutting machine. 1,815,017. Albert 
C. Wagner, Covington, Ky. Assigned to 


The Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
COMBINATION garment. 1,814,457. Beatrice 
Spiers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMBINED harvesting and cotton 
machine. 1,814,761. John E. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
COMPOSITE material. 


cleaning 
Mitchell, 


1,814,648. William 


O. Stoddard, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 
CORDAGE varn and method for producing 
the same. 1,814,958. John A. Palmer, 


Auburn, N. Y. Assigned to Columbian 
Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y¥ 


CoTTon opening and_ picking system. 
1,814,129. Robert S. Curley, Lowell, 
Mass. Assigned to Saco-Lowell Shops, 


3oston, Mass. 


*Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
The new unit which has been under 
construction at Pulaski, Va., has been 
completed and the installation of ma- 
chinery is under way. The output of 
the plant will be nearly doubled when 


all of this machinery is in. The new 
building has 12,000 sq.ft. of floor space 
where 32 full-fashioned machines can 


be housed, 15 of which are now being 
installed. This gives the plant a total 
of 33 machines of this type. The new 
machines were furnished by the Tex- 
tile Machine Works. The plant is run- 
ning day and night. 


Silk 


Carson & Gebel Silk Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is moving its entire equipment to 
Dover, N. J., where the address will be 
291 Park Heights Ave. 


Donald Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently organized with capital of 1,000 
shares of stock to operate a local mill, 
will be represented by George Gold, 126 
Market St., Paterson, an_ attorney. 
Emil Weisser, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 
is one of the principal incorporators. 


Cetwick Silk Throwing Mill, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. A contract has been 
awarded to Clyde Wood, local con- 
tractor, for a 3-story addition to the east 
side of Cetwick Silk Throwing Mill, 
55x50 ft., which will cost, including ma- 
chinery and a sprinkling system, around 
$100,000. The basement will be equipped 
with a lunch room for the employees 
The two upper stories will be equipped 
with machinery, which will give an added 
production of almost 50% to the present 


output. This change will give employ- 

ment to 75 or 100 more people. There 

are at present 225 operatives. 
Dominion Silk Mills, Ltd., 2 Mark 


St., Toronto, Ont., may be forced to 
move their plant, in the event that a pro- 


Textile Patents 


1,814,203. Henry H. 
near Sydney, New 
Australia. 

and method of making same. 
Camille Dreyfus, New York, 


CREELING mechanism. 
Yates, Cremorne, 
South Wales, 

CREPE fabric 
1,813,530. 
es. Be 

Device for 
1,814,652. 
land. 
fabrik 
land. 

DYEING machine. 


widthwise. 
Uzwil, Switzer- 
Firm Maschinen- 
Uzwil, Switzer- 


stretching fabrics 
Hans Weiss, 
Assigned to the 
Benninger A.G., 


1,813,784. William A. 
Traver, Providence, and John M. Wood, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Assigned to Franklin 
Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


DYESTUFF containing chromium and _ proc- 
ess of making. 1,813,879. Hans Kam- 
merer, Mannheim, Germany. Assigned 
to General Aniline Works, Inec., New 
york, N. Y. 

DYESTUFFS containing chromium and 
process of making. 1,814,218. Karl Hol- 
zach, Ludwigschafen-on-the-Rhine, Hans 
Kammerer, Mannheim, and Werner Mul- 
ler, Ludwigschafen-on-the-Rhine,  Ger- 
many. Assigned to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

FAST prints on vegetable fibers. 1,813,641 


Alwin Schneevoight, Ludwingshafen-on- 
the- Rhine, and Karl Anacker, Mannheim, 
Germany. Assigned to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, N. Y 

FLYER construction. 1,813,893-1,813,895. 
Michael J. McHale, Scranton, Pa 

FULL-fashioned knitting machine. 1,813,163. 
Kenneth Howie, Norristown, Pa. As- 
signed to Wildman Mfg. Co., Norris- 
town, Pa. 
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posal of the advisory planning commit- 
tee, is endorsed by the city council. This 
proposal calls for the extension of 
Sydenham St. 


Rayon 


Tubize-Chatillon Corp., Hopewell, Va., 
is advancing operations at its local rayon 
mill and has added more than 125 oper- 
atives to the working force during the 
last few weeks. It is expected the im- 
proved schedule will be in force for an 
indefinite period. 


Finishing 


*Patex Fibre Corp. has taken over 
the Montville Finishing Co.’s plant at 
Montville, N. J., where it is finishing its 
processed Patex dish towels, recently 
placed on the market. Principals inter- 
ested in the Montville Finishing Co. are 
also interested in the new Patex Fibre 
Corp., which makes the sale a nominal 
transaction, according to Henry Bayer, 
general sales manager. James Logie 
has been made production manager at 
the plant. 


Puritan Textile Printing Co., Central 
Falls, R. I., according to the New Eng- 
land Council, will enter the business of 
printing rugs, employing about 10. 


Cranston (R. I.) Print Works Co. 
Mill tenements belonging to the com- 
pany are being modernized with steam 
heat, bath rooms and fire-proof shingles. 


Pure Water Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Inc., Tarklin, R. I., recently organized 
with a capital of 500 shares of stock, no 
par value, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by George E. Bidwell, 73 
Woonsocket Hill Rd., Woonsocket, R. L., 
one of the principal incorporators. 
Other incorporators are John B. Cabana 
and M. C. Doonan. 


1,813,489. John 
Assigned to the 


GANG sewing 
F. Gail, Evanston, 


apparatus. 
Ill. 


Simmons Co., New York, N. Y. 
Hosiery form. 1,813,388. William J. De 
Witt, Auburn, N. Y. Assigned to Shoe 


Firm Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
Hosier protecting compound. 1,814,221. 
Roy M. Metcalfe, Olympia, Wash. 


HYDRAULIC friction device for knitting ma- 


chines. 1,813,351. John Gift, South 
Temple, Pa. 

Loom for weaving tufted pile fabric. 
1,814,294. Eugene F. Clark, Damari- 


Assigned to Marshall Field 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
knitting tubular 
Franz Meiwald, 


scotta, Me. 
Mills Corp., 

MACHINE for 
1,814,324. 
Austria. 

MACHINE for treating webs of fabrics in 
the open state. 1,814,706. Hans Karrer, 
Uzwil, Switzerland. Assigned to Firm 
Maschinenfabric Benninger, A.G., Uzwil, 
Switzerland. 

MANUFACTURE of yarns or thread and appa- 
ratus therefor. 1,813,611. William Alex- 
ander Dickie and Robert Martin, Spondon, 


envelopes. 
Vienna, 


near Derby, England. Assigned to Cela- 
nese Corp. of America. 

MANUFACTURE of viscose. 1,814,542. Galo 
W. Blanco and Carleton Henningsen, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Assigned to Du Pont 
Rayon Co., New York, N. Y. 

MetTHOop of dyeing textile fabrics. 1,814,743. 


Belokopytoft, Norwalk, 
means assignments 
Mayehoff, Norwalk, 


Alexander J. 
Conn. Assigned by 
to Katherine’ IL 
Conn. 
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Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Knit Goods Uneven in Shade 
Technical Editor. 


lie have been experiencing consider 
able difficulty of late in securing a 
uniform shade of Egyptian on cotton. 
Our merchandise is knit from good clean 
cotton with latch needles and we use the 
following process for dyeing: 

We first half-bleach the material with 
24% of peroxide boiling for 45 min., 
and wash in two waters. In a third 
water we give the cloth the dye. The 
fabric is run in the dyebath for 1 hr. 
and given the usual washing thereafter. 

dye formula is as _ follows: 
80/100 oz. of Naphthamine Brown 1307 
and 154/100 os. of Direct Yellow 
Lixtra Green 

These dyes are distributed in 2 gal. 

f boiling water, then reduced to about 
~ gal. with cold water. The solution ts 
put into the tubs very carefully with 
dippers, and we take pains to distribute 
(Ie are now equipping a 

end of the tub to distribute 
the dyes across the entire front of the 


bath. wil give a more even dis 


(/ur 


if evenly, 


fanpb » 7] 
QHUR ON Tile 


] } 
TWHICH 


fribution than the manner which we 
have been using.) The cloth is ex 
tracted and put through Hurricane 
dryers. We find that the cloth will vary 


; 


le roll as to color. For 


hrough a whol 
instance, out of the twelve-string batch 


there may be three rolls of considerably 
lighter shade than the balance of the 
batcl Our dye tubs are run at about 


/ 


15 rpm. and are about two-third full 


rf walter while dycing. 7 hese are 
Klauder-IVeldon machines. 
He shall appreciate your advice as to 


> oe ~~ > \ 
the cause Of thts trouble. (7039) 


We assume that the bleach has been 
preceded boil in caustic 
either in an open kier or in the dyeing 
machine, in order to remove the waxes 
and pectins which are not removed by 
the peroxide bleach. The bleaching 
operation — itself adequate for 
clearing the ground, although you do not 
state whether you use an alkaline bath 
or simply use the peroxide in its natural 
state, which is generally slightly acid. 


by a soda, 


seenis 
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An alkaline bleach wiil leave the goods 
in much better condition for dyeing. 

As the dyestuffs are not standard 
co:ors of the “Color Index,” we are not 
in position to comment on them. The 
proper dyes to use are the direct browns 
(knowns as Catechines), and direct 
yellows (known as Stilbene yellow). 
Practically all dyestuff manufacturers 
can supply you with products of these 
types. These colors are noted for their 
level-dyeing properties, and should be 
used without salt inthe bath. About 1% 
of trisodium phosphate will be helpful in 
getting evenness and penetration. <A 
full boil is not necessary, but a tem- 
perature of 180° F. should be reached 
at the end of the dyeing operation. 

A common cause of such unevenness 
as your samples show is unequal heating 
of the bath. If the machine is heated 
by a single perforated pipe at the front, 
there is always an irregular distribution 
of the steam; and one side of the kettle 
gets more than the other, with the result 
that several on one side are 
light and several pieces on the other 
side are too heavy. Two steam pipes, 
entering from the opposite sides, are 
frequently used to correct this condition, 
which has far more influence than 
would be suspected. The front box or 
boiling compartment of the dyeing ma- 
chine should be perforated only enough 
to allow the hot dye liquor to enter the 
kettle slowly and to become heated 
uniformly before it comes into contact 
with the goods. We believe that if you 
use the proper type dyes and rearrange 
vour heating system, you will be able 
to get uniform dyeings. 


pieces 


v 


Rancid Odor in Worsted Top 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you under separate 
cover a few yards of a sliver from a 
dyed top. This top, after having been 
backwashed, was found to have a pe- 
culiar odor. Bear in mind that the 
soap and city water used on these tops 
is the same as that used on hundreds 
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of pounds of tops, and no odor has ever 
been noticed. The sliver ts practically 
bone-dry now and the odor is not so 
great. We are wondering if you can 
give us any information as to the cause 
of this odor. (7659) 


We have examined the sample of 
silver and have noticed that it has an 
unnatural feel. This leads us to believe 
that either the oil or soap has not been 
thoroughly removed on the backwasher. 
The peculiar rancid odor may be due 
to the fact that the oiled tops stood 
around too long either in the wet or 
dry state. We extracted some of the 
material with ether and were able to 
remove considerable oil. After wetting- 
out the extracted material the peculiar 
odor was not noticeable. 

We suggest that you strengthen the 
soap bath on the backwasher and then 
rinse thoroughly to remove the soap. If 
the material still gives off the odor, you 
had better check up on the oil. It is 
possible also that an oil assistant is 
being used in the dyeing which could 
be eliminated. 

The dried tops coming from the back 
washer should not have the peculiar 
feel observed in the sample. Providing 
the material has not been left in the 
dyebath too long, this effect may be due 
to residual oil in the tops. 


v 


Silk-Throwing Problems 


Techmical Editor: 

! am very much interested in de- 
termining the number of yards from 
a pound of silk. Prior to this time I 
have been determining this from the 
fact that one denier will register 
4,464,528 yd. per lb. and by dividing 
this figure by the average denier of 
my silk. I do not quite understand the 
principle of moisture absorption, nor 
how much should be allowed for waste. 
I would also like to know how to de- 
termine the percentage of twist take-up 
in ply yarns. (7663) 


The denier of a yarn, as adopted by 
the Paris conference in 1900, is repre- 
sented by the weight in five-centivram 
units of 450 meters or 492.12 yd. Ac- 
cordingly, there are 20 deniers to a 
gram; and one pound equals 453.54 
grams or 453.54 X 20 = 9070.8 deniers. 
The number of yards to a one-denier 
silk is found by multiplying 9070.8 
denier by 492.12 yd., which results in 
4.464.528 yd. Therefore the number of 
yards in any other denierage is found 
by dividing this figure by the denier. 

Raw silk is very hygroscopic and in 
its driest state contains about 5 to 6% 
of moisture. It will absorb as much as 
18° without showing signs of being 
wet, and its normal content is 9.91%. 
This represents a regain of 11%. The 
amount of moisture that silk in equi- 
librium with the surrounding air con- 
tains is a function of two variables— 
the relative humidity of the air and the 
temperature. For example: At 70° F. 
with a relative humidity of 40%, the 














regain is about 9.5%; at 70° F. and 
75% relative humidity, the regain is 
approximately 13%. 

The amount of waste is largely de- 
pendent on what you produce and the 
care and supervision given to its pro- 
duction. Since you have not stated 
what your output is, it is impossible to 
give any estimates on this. 

The percentage take up of twisted 
yarns may be determined by the use of 
a twist counter having a contraction- 


measuring attachment. This subject 
was extensively treated in TEXTILE 
Wortp, Jan. 14, 1928. 

v 


White Spots in Silk Hose 


Technical Editor: 
We are enclosing herewith a stock- 
wg made of natural silk. When dyed, 


this stocking contains several white 
spots. The following procedure is used 


in dyeing: the stockings are degummed 
for 8 hr. in a wooden vat with a solu- 
tion containing 10% of soap. They are 
then dyed in nets, the mesh of which ts 
very loose. Finally the stockings are 
scrooped and boarded in a wet state. 
Do you think this method ts correct? 
If not, will you be good enough to give 
us another one which will remedy this 
trouble? (7657) 


Unfortunately the brevity of the in- 
formation supplied in regard to dyeing 
and degumming makes answering of 
this inquiry rather difficult. We do not 
know whether you do your dyeing in 
a soap bath, in a fresh bath with 
glauber salt, or whether or not you use 
acetic acid along with the dyestuffs. 
Also it would interest us to know if 
you keep your goods at a boil in the 
degumming bath for the full 8 hr. 


If you boil off your hosiery with 
10% soap and keep this degumming 


hath at the boil for 8 hr. it is no 
wonder that the finished goods contain 
white spots. You have knit a very fine 
stocking, decorated it as well as the 
very best imported high-priced hosiery 
we have ever seen, and then you give 
it a treatment which would mar the ap- 
pearance of the coarsest fabric. 

The stocking submitted for inspection 
has no hard places or high splices in 
reinforcement; and 30 min. should be 
sufficient to completely degum it, pro- 
vided, however, that enough of a good 
grade of olive-oil soap, or its equivalent 
of boil-off oil is used. A prolonged boil- 
ing is injurious to silk, and the streaks 
ind white spots which damage this 
hosiery are the result of the improper 
treatment to which you have subjected 
your goods. 

We suggest the following procedure 
‘o improve your work: Prepare a bath 
ontaining 20% of olive-oil soap and 
2% of trisodium phosphate. Deggim 
for 30 min. at 205° F. At the end of 
this time, take one or two stockings, 
ind wash and board them to see if 
they are completely degummed. As- 
uming that you have a good supply 
| soft water, this should be the case. 

they are not thoroughly degummed, 


a slight increase in the amount of soap 
is necessary to take care of what is 
lost in softening the hard water. 
The hardness of the water for de- 
gumming may be corrected, due to the 
fact that you are using a wooden tank. 
Sprinkle some soda ash and some 
chipped soap in the vat full of water 
intended for the degumming. Let the 
water come to a boil, and skim off the 
white scum which will come to the 
top. This scum consists of the calcium 
and magnesium contained in the water. 
The water will now be soft, and the 
full amount of soap and alkali may be 
added and dissolved, and the goods im- 
mersed. If in 30 min. the hosiery is 
not soft and completely degummed, it 
may be worked for another 10 or 15 


min., washed, and made ready for 
dyeing according to your regular 
method. 


The loose mesh nets which you use 
are not the most suitable for such a 
fine grade of hosiery. Bags for this 
kind of work should be lined with 
cheese cloth, or should be made of 
fine muslin to prevent the goods coming 
in contact with the metal of the ma- 
chine. By following the above pro- 
cedure, you should be able to overcome 
your difficulties and produce a finished 
hose of the highest quality. 


v 


Barré Marks in Rayon Voile 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of blue 
rayon voile. If you will hold this sample 
up to the light, looking through the 
goods, you will find a series of filling 
streaks which we have marked with red 
crayon (barré marks in filling). It has 
been suggested that this defect may be 
due to the quality of the rayon used in 
the filling or to some defect in throwing. 
We shall appreciate your opinion as to 
the cause and remedy of this defect. 

(7664 ) 

A careful analysis of the sample sub- 

mitted revealed that the rayon filling 


varied considerably in diameter. This 
alone might cause the barré marks 
of which you complain. An examina- 
tion of the original yarn will reveal 


whether this is due to bad work on the 
part of the throwster or whether the 
rayon manufacturer is to blame. 

The throwster could cause the trouble 
by a too vigorous treatment of the yarn. 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation 

volving unusual expense. 
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Should the rayon be frayed more in 
some parts than in others, it will re- 
sult in uneven friction and hence uneven 
tension in the loom. Due to the elas- 
ticity of rayon, this uneven tension will 
be the indirect cause of the streaks noted 
in the sample. An uneven content of 
oil throughout the fiber is also detri- 
mental. 

We would advise a careful checking 
up of the looms to ascertain that there 
are no rough spots in the bobbin or 
shuttle and that the tension is constant. 
The humidity of the weave room must 
be constant from day to day as the elas- 
ticity of rayon varies with the amount 
of moisture it contains. 

After ascertaining that the trouble 
is not in your own weave shed, we 
would advise your getting in touch with 
the rayon manufacturer and the throw- 
ster, who should cooperate with you. 


¥ 


Spring-Needle Knitting of 
Astrakhan 


Technical Editor: 

In making up various fabrics which 
are used in conjunction with our rubber 
footwear, and which are made on Tomp- 
kins spring-needle machines, we find the 
need of a certain fabric that we have 
found it difficult to produce. The fabric 
to which we have reference ts astrakan 
cloth, a sample of which is being en- 
closed. We would like to make this 
cloth on the spring-needle machines. 
Our machines are from 12 to 28 gauge, 
and we are wondering if you could give 
us any information as to how we might 
go about making the astrakan cloth on 
these machines. (7658 ) 


Knitted astrakans are classed as 
double plush fabrics. By double plush 
is meant the use of a face yarn, a back- 
ing yarn, and a binder or tying-in yarn, 
all on the same feed. 

Standard astrakan is made on 14 
gauge with every other feed plain knit- 


ting and the alternate feeds double 
plush. Either four or five feeds may be 
used. To duplicate the sample submitted, 


the following set-up is suggested: 
Fourteen gauge; 6 feeds. 
Feeds 1, 3 and 5 plain knitting; 2 
ends of 1/8s cotton on each feed. 


Feeds 2, 4 and 6 double plush; 1/18s 


cotton binder yarn; 1/18s cotton face 
yarn; 2/25 worsted astrakan yarn. 
Backing wheels blocked 3-1-1-1; 


each wheel set 2 needles behind previous 


wheel to give the diagonal as per 
sample. 

Needles in cylinder exactly divisible 
by 6. 

Variations are sometimes made to 


give a different handle, appearance, or 
finish to the cloth, such as varying the 
size of yarns used, using two ends on 
the double-plush feeds for the face 
yarns; using a single yarn instead of 
two ends on the plain feeds, blocking 
the backing wheel 2 and 1 or 3 and 1. 

Full to bring out curly finish. The 
curling is accounted for by the difference 
in shrinkage of the various wools com- 
prising the astrakan yarn. 
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ew Machiner 


and 


Processes 


Depth-Gage Attachment 


NNOUNCEMENT of depth-gage 

attachments Nos. 585-A and 585-B 
is made by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. These attachments 
are designed for use with vernier height 
gage No. both the 10 in. and 
18 in. heights. 

The attachment is easily locked in 
place on the vernier by means of a 
clamp screw which can be seen in the 
illustration. The application of the 
attachment to the vernier height gage 
quickly converts this tool into a reli 
able and accurate depth gage. Measure- 
ments can be taken accurately over high 
projecti ns and in deep recesses. 


585 in 


Heavy-Duty Floor Seales 


_ URACY, durability, and simplic 
ty were the primary factors kept 


in mind in designing the heavy-duty 


scales produced by the Toledo Scale 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

The manufacturers state that many 
improvements have been incorporated in 







Improved 
platform 


Si ali 
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Gage used to take measurements 
over high projections 


this latest floor-scale development. Par 
ticular attention has been paid to the 
refinement of pivot and bearing 
assemblies, and the use of chromium 


plate and stainless steel has added to 
appearance 


and 


the durability of the 


and 
density are cut 
down gradually 
with multi-stage 


value 


Pressure 
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instrument. It is interesting to note 
that this improvement in scale design 
is accompanied by a decrease in price. 


Multi-Stage Valve 


TT°HE adoption of a new principle 

of valve construction is announced 
by Ludlow Valve Mig. Co., Troy, N. Y. 
The heart of this valve is the multi- 
stage plug or cone which is corrugated 
with specially curved grooves in the 
side, forming a number of contact lands 
that seat against the converging wall of 
the outbet, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

The object of this construction is to 
facilitate the reduction of the pressure 
and density of the liquid in a gradual 
manner, thereby reducing erosion of the 
valve seat. It is believed that this 
change in construction will materially 
prolong the life and efficiency of valves, 
particularly those subject to high pres- 
sures and temperatures. 

One of the specific applications of this 
principle is in the construction of blow- 
off valves, where two such multi-stage 
units are employed. 


Spiral-Bevel-Gear Speed- 
Reducer 


NEW  speed-reducing unit of the 
spiral-bevel-gear type has been an- 
nounced by D. O. James Mfg. Co., 1114 
West Monroe St., Chicago. The chief 
advantage claimed for this unit is its 
smooth, noiseless, and efficient operation. 
The gears are made of chrome-nickel 
and have an improved form of tooth 
which provides for a larger area of con- 
tact. Shafts are made of 40-carbon 
steel; roller bearings are provided on 
both driving and driven shafts. 

Where large ratios of reduction are 
required, this type of reducer is made 
integral with a planetary reduction unit, 
so that all ratios from 8 to 1 to 1,600 to 
1 are available. The reducers are made 
in sizes ranging from 4 to 100 hp. A 
well-designed housing is provided to 
prevent oil leakage and to insure against 
the entrance of dust and dirt. 


Sheaves for V-Belt Drive 


PRESSED-STEEL Texrope 
meet the demand for a 
low-priced drive has been 


1 
sheave to 
light weight, 





Speed reducing wil 











Pressed-steel sheave 


developed by Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., 
\lilwaukee, Wis. 

These sheaves are die pressed from 
tough steel and then each section is 
velded both at the web and at the rim 
vith the object of eliminating all vibra- 
tion and noise and to give an accurate 
lance for true running. They are 
manufactured in a large range of diam 
eters, permitting ratios as high as 6:1, 
ind are painted with aluminum paint 
to serve as a protective covering and 
to enhance the appearance. 


Welded-Steel Gear Blank 


LL-WELDED rolled- steel gear 
i blanks for use in the manufacture of 
cut gears are now being manufactured 
hy Lukenweld, Inc., Coatesville, Pa. 

lis blank, which can be employed in 
he manufacture of spur, herringbone 
and helical gears, can be made in any 
ize from 24-in. outside diameter up. 

e largest, all-welded gear blank made 
1) to the present time is one with a 
hipping weight of 4,350 Ib. It is of 
663 in. outside diameter, 11? in. width 

face, 44 in. thickness of rim, and 

in. diameter hub. 

While the all-welded gear blanks are 
ordinarily made entirely from S.A.E. 
1) carbon steel, the rims can be fur- 
hed in steels of special analysis if 
ired 
he hubs of the all-welded 
ks are first gas-cut from solid rolled 

of the thickness to give the desired 

diameters. The webs are gas-cut 
rolled steel plate, as are the ribs, 
latter being formed into channels 
he required section. The webs are 
welded to the hubs, and the rein 
ng channels are welded to the web 
tures. The final operation consists 

e circular bending of the gear ring. 

ire-welding in position to form the 

ed gear blank. Before shipment, 
the welded gear blanks are care 


gear 


and thoroughly annealed under 
etric furnace control. 
manufacturers state that in the 


facture of all-welded gear blanks, 
itterns are required, as the gas 
¢ and are-welding are done with 
rints of the gear design as the 

This feature, in addition to 
ation of the pattern cost, permits 

manufacture and shipment, since 


no time is required for pattern-making. 
This time-saving is an important advan- 
tage in filling requirements occasioned 
by gear breakdowns. 

The major advantage claimed for the 
all-welded gear blank, however, is the 
purity and homogeneity of the thor- 
oughly-annealed rolled steel from which 
the gear blanks are made. Rolled steel, 
as is well-known, is characterized by 
marked freedom from blowholes, gas 
pockets, hard or spongy spots and other 
defects. The gear rings, therefore, can 
be uniformly cut; and the cut teeth will 
be sound in structure. 


Photo-Electric Lighting 
Switch 


OQ ENABLE the intensity of 

natural light to control artificial 
lighting automatically, a photo-electric 
lighting control relay had been devel- 
oped by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mtg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. When 
the intensity of daylight decreases to a 
certain point, this device operates to 
turn on electric lights; and conversely, 
when the natural light increases to a 


certain intensity, it causes the lights to 
be turned off. 

The operation of the lighting control 
relay is effected by variations in the in- 
falling 


tensity of light on a_photo- 





Automatic light-switch 
photo-electric cell 


employs 





Combined recording, integrating 
and indicating flow neter 
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Hub, ribs, and webs are welded 
into one unit 


electric tube. These variations produce 
proportional changes in the amount of 
current passing through the tube; and 
this changing current, amplified in a 
specially designed amplifier tube, ener 
gizes a primary relay controlling an 
auxiliary contactor, which, in turn, 
operates the main contactor controlling 
the lighting installation. 

Some of the many applications for 
this device are found in providing auto 
matic control for lights in office build 
ings; show windows; signs; schools; 
and in floodlighting, street lighting, air 
port lighting, and navigation lighting 
installations. 

It is said that with a photo-electric 
lighting control relay installed in an 
office or a factory, variations in natural 
light can never interfere with good 
working illumination on any day of the 
year, since control of the lights is 
entirely independent of individuals’ 
judgment, which is usually inaccurate. 
The manufacturers also state that the 
use of this relay effects savings in 
power and that it has been found in sev 
eral installations that automatic control 
of factory interior lighting has saved 
approximately one-half of the power 
needed without such control. 


i 
Flow Meter 

DDITION of a combined 

ing, integrating, and_ indicating 

flow meter to its line of measuring in 

struments has been announced by the 


record 


Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. The 
meter has an 8-in. indicating scale 
mounted directly over the recorder 


case. The dial of the indicating instru 
ment has the long, open, concentric 


scale; plain tapered pointer; and block 
numbers, all of which facilitate the 
taking of readings. The operator may 
obtain complete information from the 
instrument. The indicating scale gives 
him a reading of the rate of flow at 
a glance, the integrator furnishes him 
with the total flow for the period, and 
the recorder gives him a _ complete 
record of the flow throughout the 
process. The flow meter is applicable 
for use both in power plants and in 
processing departments in which the 
How of any fluid plays an important 
part in the process. 
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Cotton Estimated to Average 


about 7c. for Crop Year 


By Dr. L. 


HE cotton crop estimate of 15,- 
584,000 bales was larger than the 


trade expected, and resulted in 
sharply declining prices. This huge 
output at low prices tends to confirm 
the idea of a cheaply produced crop. 
Overproduction is also a common occur- 
rence where price stabilization efforts 
have been attempted. 

The Federal Farm Board is largely 
responsible for the plight of cotton 
growers, and now finds fault with the 
farmer for not curtailing production as 
it had suggested. The Board’s position 
had been made more ludicrous by the 


recent uneconomic suggestion of de- 
stroying one-third of the crop. This 
proved to be a boomerang, for the 


counter suggestion was made that the 
Board should start by destroying its 
own holdings. What will be done with 
the 3,000,000 bales held by Government 
agencies and cooperatives has not been 
disclosed. No sustained strength can 
be expected in cotton so long as this 
huge supply overhangs the market. In 
this connection it is significant that the 
Board proposes to finance cotton this 
year at lc. below the market, which 
compares with an advance of 90% last 
year when cotton was around 12c., and 
with a flat advance of 16c. the year 
before. The present terms are con- 
sidered to be less liberal, but will tend 
to prevent further accumulation by the 
cooperatives. 

Cheap cotton will tend to stimulate 
consumption and the stocks of cloth are 
low, but general business shows no im- 
provement and demand conditions are 
not strong enough to improve replace- 
ment margins sufficiently to bring pros- 
perity to the industry. If cotton bought 
below the cost of production does not 
leave the manufacturer with a profit, 
then either further increase in consumer 
demand must be awaited or curtailment 
must be practiced. Neither alternative 


H. Haney 


will immediately help to strengthen the 
raw cotton market. 


BuLt PoInts 


1. Ginnings to Aug. 16 amounted to 
90,414 running bales compared with 
572,810 on the same date last year. 

2. The crop is late and, therefore, 
vulnerable to unfavorable weather and 
insect damage. In some sections weevil 
activity has increased, and cool weather 
and excessive rains have retarded 
growth. The crop is reported to have 
gone backward in South Texas. 

3. Hedge selling pressure may be less 
than usual. 

4. Exports during the last crop year 
were larger than the year before; low 
prices and good quality fiber should en- 
courage foreign countries to further 
build up stocks. 

5. The acreage in Egypt in 1931 is 
estimated to be 19.2% below 1930. A 
shortage of native Indian cotton is ex- 
pected. The spread between American 


and foreign growths has been steadily 
reduced. 

6. Japanese mill activity is expected 
to increase; Chinese exchange has im- 
proved; German banks are reopening ; 
Great Britain is to bring emergency 
measures in order to keep finances in 
sound condition. 

7. Stocks of raw cotton in consuming 
establishments at the beginning of 
August were the lowest for that date 
since 1928. 

8. Consumption of raw cotton by 
domestic mills in July decreased less 
than usual, and was well above last year. 

9. Stocks of carded sales yarns de- 
clined in June. 

10. Spindle activity in July, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, was the largest 
since November, 1929; demand for yarns 
for men’s wear is unusually good. Spin- 
ners’ replacement margins improved 
during July and August. 

11. Stocks of standard cotton cloths 
declined in July to the lowest for the 
season since September, 1927; stocks 
of finished cotton goods are low, and 
inventories of fine goods are reported 
to be small. 

12. Orders for gray yardage for fin- 
ished cotton goods in July were the 
largest for the season since January, 
1930; orders were large compared with 
billings. The gray goods replacement 
margin has been better in recent months. 

13. Tire fabric consumption is at a 
higher rate than last year. 

14. Cotton is cheaper than wool. 


BEAR POINTS 
1. The world carryover of American 
lint cotton on Aug. 1 was estimated to 


be more than 8 700,000 bales. _ 
2. The crop estimate of 15,584,000 
bales was larger than expected; only 


cw 
Su mmary: The crop is estimated to be the third 
largest on record and with an excessive carryover fur- 


nishes an unwieldy supply. 


Demand conditions are 


not strong enough to furnish a satisfactory margin to 
manufacturers even with cotton prices at less than pro- 


duction cost. 


For these reasons cotton is likely to 


average 7c. for the crop year, unless the crop estimate 


is later reduced. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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twice has the crop exceeded this amount. 

3. The condition of the crop is above 
average and the yield per acre will 
probably be the highest since 1914. 
Some of the largest crops have been 
late crops. 

4. The crop has probably held its own 
since Aug. 1, notwithstanding cool, wet 
weather and increased weevil activity in 
several. sections. 

5. The visible supply of American 
cotton in most European countries is 
above last year. Cotton is selling below 
cost, but August export demand is poor; 
the basis quoted for export is below 
that of shippers. 

6. Increased hedge selling about due. 

7. Domestic stocks of raw cotton are 
the largest in recent years; they are 
large compared with the current rate of 
mill consumption. 

8. Reports from most European cen- 
ters indicate hesitancy and poor busi- 
ness; Indian politics retard the sale of 
cotton cloth. 

9. Unfilled orders for carded sales 
varns declined in June; yarn prices 
have been declining since February. 

10. Cloth demand is uncertain. Sales 
of standard cotton cloths were below 
shipments in July, and unfilled orders 
declined ; jobbers sales in the New York 
district are very low. 


11. The cloth replacement margin 
continues to decline. 

12. General business recovery de- 
laved. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The developments of the last month 
have greatly weakened the statistical 
position of raw cotton, and no hope for 
higher prices is to be found now nor 
are prices likely to strengthen when the 
new crop is made. The domestic mill 
consumption for the 1930-31 season was 
5,270,000 bales and the net exports were 
6,758,000 bales, making a total disap- 
pearance of over 12,000,000 bales. The 
total supply for the season, including 
crop plus imports and over 100,000 bales 
for “city crop,” was 18,400,000 bales. 
Thus the domestic carryover on July 
31, was 6,369,000 bales. 

Foreign consumption of American 
cotton ran behind exports, and as a re- 
ult stocks abroad are larger than a year 
igo. The most liberal estimate of world 
‘onsumption of American cotton is 11,- 
100,000 bales. If we deduct the 5,270,- 
000 bales consumed at home, we arrive 
it a figure of 5,830,000 as the total for- 

ign consumption. Since net exports 
were 6,750,000 it is obvious that foreign 
ountries have increased their holdings. 
(he increase in the foreign and domes- 
ic carryovers gives a total world figure 

f at least 8,700,000 bales of lint cotton, 

‘the largest since 1921. 


PROSPECTIVE SUPPLY 


But in the 1921-22 season there was 
sharp reduction in the crop to 9,000,- 
00 bales. Now we are faced with a 
rospective yield of 15,584,000 bales. 
this quantity is actually gathered it 
ill mean a total available supply for 
e 1931-32 season of at least 23,600,000 
les. Such a huge supply would be 
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Gray 


more than sufficient for world consump- 
tion for two years at last year’s rate 
of consumption of American cotton. 

It is useless to try to forecast the size 
of the crop so early in the season, but it 
seems fitting at this time to estimate the 
average price level for the crop year. 
Such an estimate is tentative, and must 
be based on the assumption that the crop 
will approximate the Aug. 1, estimate. 
In the first place, the world carryover 
at the beginning of the 1931-32 season 
was more than 2,500,000 bales larger 
than a year ago. The new crop is esti- 
mated to be about 1,900,000 bales larger 
than last season. Thus the total supply 
of American cotton for the crop year 
may reach 24,300,000 bales. This would 
indicate a spot price at New York of 
something less than last season’s aver- 
age of 10.38c. In the second place, the 
demand appears to be subnormal, and 
general commodity prices have not yet 
stabilized. For these reasons the aver- 
age price for the season will probably 
be lowered still further. This analysis 
suggests an average price for the sea- 
son of 7c. 

One hypothesis would be to assume 
an average price for the first half of the 
season of less than 7c., and then in the 
second half, as crop reduction and im- 
proved general business begin to appear 
more certain, an average above 7c. 
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Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, 
Goods Replacement Margin Based on 
Average for 1926-1928 = 100 for three indexes. 


Unfilled Orders, Stocks 
Association of Cotton Textil 


might be obtained. Therefore, a price 
below 6c. is likely this fall. 

The domestic supply of cotton on Aug. 
1, was the largest in recent years, even 
exceeding that of 1926. Average daily 
mill consumption increased more than 
usual in July and is reported to be hold- 
ing up well in August. It was below the 
average for recent years, however, and 
except for July, 1930, was the lowest 
for any July since 1924. The replace- 
ment margin of the average manufac- 
turer has varied closely with the index 
of mill consumption during the last few 
months, and moved upward in July. 
There are symptoms of reaction develop- 
ing in the cotton industry which suggest 
that a normal demand cannot be ex- 
pected for some time. The low margins 
do not furnish the basis for sustained 
expansion in activity, and for these rea- 
sons the supply available per month for 
the rest of the season is likely to in- 
crease. 


YARN AND Goops 


Replacement margins of gray goods 
and yarn manufacturers improved in 
July and August, but with increasing 
spindle activity and declining sales and 
unfilled orders of standard cloths, do not 
seem likely to be ready for a sustained 
upswing. The severe break in raw cot- 
ton has brought hand-to-mouth buying. 
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BEAUTY OF FINE HOSIERY 
STARTS WITH THE!SPINNING... 


Mercerized 
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Mercerized yarns in themselves 
are beautiful and when used with a 
silk construction in full fashioned 
stockings, not only maintains its 
beauty, but adds to the strength of 
the stocking as it forms the foun- 
dation on which the stocking is 
built. Be sure you use Boger & 


Natural Gassed 


mercerized yarns 


Crawford’s 
which have the right strength, 
proper elasticity and uniformity. 


For prices and samples, write 
to J and East Venango Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Lincolnton, 


mt... 


Preshrunk Bleached 
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Cotton Yarns Find 
Inquiry at a Price 


HE cotton yarn market is still 
working toward stability. It has 
not yet attained that position, but it 


would seem to be gradually approaching 
that point. Prices in the meantime re- 
flect the situation and therefore are 
still practically nominal. Spinners are 
showing firmness in their quotations, 
and in many cases offers submitted are 
being refused unless they are within 
reason, and deliveries are satisfactory. 
The average spinner is interested in 
orders which call for deliveries within 
60 to 90 days. Anything beyond that 
period as a rule they are likely to 
decline. 

Interest in yarns is reported to be 
rather satisfactory. The bulk of the 
inquiries are for prompt shipments, 
either out of stock or from the mill. 
Many houses soon find visible supplies 
of staple numbers exhausted. In certain 
cases, yarns are diverted from a later 
delivery to meet immediate require- 
ments of another customer whose stocks 
are used up. Frequent revelation of 
short supplies in users’ hands is re- 
garded as a favorable sign. 

There are also many inquiries for 
yarns for late delivery where manufac- 
turers are convinced it is advisable to 
take advantage of prevailing prices. 
Many of these inquiries are accompa- 
nied by prices too low for any con- 
sideration by either dealer or spinner, 
such as 15c. for 20s-2 warps. With 
reports of 164c, the average price to- 
day is 17c., which is the lowest quota- 
tion made by spinners from all ac- 
counts. A sale of 20s-2 skeins was 
made at 17c. This situation indicates 
the extreme condition of the market, 
as some of this future business is being 
booked in quite a sizeable volume. Al- 
though prices are not always disclosed, 
it is believed they are not far from pre- 
vailing quotations, with the exception 
of a few transactions which are evi- 
dently cases of short sales. The average 
low quotation from spinners on 30s-2 
warps is 2lc., with buyers trying to 
place orders at 20 to 204c. 

In carded knitting yarns, heavy 
weight underwear manufacturers have 
been showing interest in yarns with 10s 
frame spun at 144c. and 18s at 16} 
to 17¢._ They are also giving evidences 
‘f a refusal to make any further revi- 
sion of prices on their contracts for 
goods. If this position is maintained, 
t should prove to be a stimulating fac- 
or to that branch of the industry. 

Combed yarns are showing their 
share in interest and dealers report 
pportunities for business, although 
requently at a price they do not care 

} accept. Single 12s are noted at 2254c., 
8s at 24c.; 38s at 35 to 354¢c. Ply 
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yarns are reported holding well to the 

list shown on page 78. New business 
on mercerized yarns is rather limited. 
Full-fashioned hosiery mills are not 
very active. 


* Cotton Fairly Steady 
In Narrow Market 


HE cotton market has been com- 

paratively quiet and rather irregu- 
lar during the week. After the techni- 
cal rally which carried the price of 
December contracts up from the low 
record of 6.79 established on Aug. 20 to 
7.45 for that position on Aug. 29, the 
market seemed inclined to await further 
developments. If anything, the wide- 
spread agitation for relief of the cot- 
ton grower and to insure a reduction in 
next season’s acreage, has had a ten- 
dency to restrict business. The lateness 
of the crop and the slow movement to 
market with a correspondingly light 
volume of hedge selling here has been 
reflected in a scarcity of contracts which 
has made the market responsive, at 
times, to comparatively small buying 
orders. On the other hand, better 
weather in the South during the earlier 
part of the week and the continuing 
influence of the Aug. 1 crop indication 
has brought in some selling on the ad- 
vances. On the whole the market has 
seemed inclined to wait for the next 
Government crop report, scheduled for 
publication on Sept. 8. 

The private reports so far issued have 
failed to cause any closer crystallization 
of sentiment in this respect. One of the 
private trade authorities that has been 
issuing condition reports for many years 
was, in fact, one of the very first of the 
New York firms to undertake monthly 
reports on condition, placed the end- 
August condition at 67.6 compared with 
70.6 at the end of July. This reflected 
deterioration of only 3 points for the 
month compared with the ten-year 
average of about 11 points. This report 
carried no crop indication figure. A 
promigent Chicago authority estimated 
the condition of 67.1 against 70.6 last 
month and placed the crop indication at 
15,512,000 bales. A third report made 
the condition 63.8 and the indicated 
crop 15,687,000 bales, while a fourth 
in sharp contrast placed the condition 
at 66.8 and the indicated crop at 13,605,- 
000 bales. These small figures were ac- 
companied by a statement that they 
represented an estimate of the crop and 
not a guess as to the showing of the 
next bureau which would probably show 
little change. On the whole, local trad- 
ers are not inclined to expect much 
change in the indication as of Sept. 1 
compared with the Aug. 1 outlook and 
a canvass made in New York Cotton 


(Continued on page 75) 
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@ Worsted Yarns Show 
More Firmness 


RICES for worsted yarns are ap- 

parently holding better to the new 
levels recently named by most spinners, 
although the volume of new business is 
reported limited. Occasionally sales are 
reported at prices below prevailing quo- 
tations, but it is usually found that 
circumstances surrounding the trans- 
saction had something to do with the 
price. For example, with single 26s for 
jersey cloth, usually quoted at $1.024 
to $1.05, a sale reported at 974c., was 
found to be really of a lower grade 
stock than the average product. 

There are certainly sufficient reasons 
for spinners to maintain their prices. 
Wools continue on a firm basis; spin- 
ners trying to locate wools at a price 
say they are not very successful. In 
addition, the commission combers are 
so well rushed with work, that those 
spinners seeking to place orders for 
such work are finding themselves in an 
awkward situation to maintain a steady 
supply of tops for their spindles. Last 
but not least, spinners for the most 
part report a good volume of business 
on their books so that some depart- 
ments are running full, or overtime. 
Leading spinners even now refuse to 
shade their asking prices in view of 
their confidence in the trend of business. 

Although new business is reported in 
limited volume there is a_ well- 
maintained buying in small lots to fill 
in. This is well distributed through the 


knitting trades especially for such 
products as sport coats, dresses, 
sweaters, infants’ wear. Bathing suit 


manufacturers are not buying to any 
extent at this time. While it is expected 
their business will open out in Novem- 
ber, the worth while volume of business 
will not likely come before December 
and January. Bulk business on sport 
coats is not expected before middle of 
month. Some buying for jersey cloth is 
reported down East, and in and around 
New York, with single 26s held around 
$1.024 to $1.05. Single 20s French 
spun, 60s quality, knitting yarns are 
noted at $1.15 to $1.174, with 64c. qual- 
ity at $1.20. Some knitters are using the 
lower grades instead of full 64s because 


of price. For 2-20s, high quarter, 
80 to 824c. continues to be quoted gen- 
erally. 


WEAVING YARNS WAITING 


Weaving yarns have not yet de- 
veloped any volume support. Manu- 
facturers of both men’s wear and dress 
goods are still awaiting orders to know 
what their yarn requirements will be. 
The duplicate business in men’s wear 
is a thing of the past; it is expected new 
lines will develop a quick volume of 
business sometime in September. In 
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SECOND ONLY TO 
CREATIVE GENIUS 
IS THE CHOICE OF 
WORTHY MATERIAL 








OF ALL THE CLAYS, ONLY THE 
FINEST WILL MAKE PORCELAIN 


In the 9th century, Suleiman the Arab, in an account 
of his wanderings in China, mentions porcelain: 

“They have a fine clay, from which bowls are made, and 
in the transparency of the vessels, the light of the water 
is visible. They are of fine clay.” 





Only the finest wool and 


cotton measure up to 
Whitman standards 


Not only must raw materials for Whitman Yarns meet definite trade 
classifications, but they also must come up to our own even more exacting 
technical requirements. Selection of material, as practiced by the Whit- 
man group of mills. precludes inferior cotton and wool entering into the 
manufacture of Whitman Yarns ® As this selected raw material is 
transformed into the finished yarn the exactness of each succeeding 
process is controlled by constant test. These tests are made by the 
individual mill’s laboratory staff, specialists in yarn production. And, 
that nothing may be lacking for a complete knowledge of conditions, the 
facilities of the Arlington Mills chemical laboratories are available to all 
members of the Whitman group ® Scientific methods, modern equip- 
ment and a broad experience in trade requirements enable us to offer 


you the utmost assurance of excellence in a wide range of yarns. 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


78 Chauncy St. 261 Fifth Avenue 1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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Co-ordinating the 

services of this 

group of famous 
yarn mills: 


MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 
French Spun W orsted 
e 
ARLINGTON MILLS 
Bradford Spun Worsted 
. 

ACADIA MILLS 
Mercerized Cotton 
« 
NONQUITT MILLS 
Fine Combed Cotton 
« 
CRAMERTON MILLS 
Fine Combed Cotton 
e 
TALLAPOOSA MILLS 
MARY LOUISE MILLS 
High Quality Carded 
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the scattered buying noted are 2-40s, 
60s quality, at $1.35; 2-30s, 60s to 64s, 
in fancies at $1.30 to $1.35, with French 
spun yarns up to $1.40. Dress goods 
developments are still too indefinite for 
manufacturers to know what they will 
need. Business has been spotty, with 


sales of 20s to 30s cut in colors around 
95c. 


® Wool Demand 
Seasonally Quiet 


HE price situation in wool has been 

stationary throughout the week, the 
few recorded advances being made on 
particularly choice lots in urgent de- 
mand. Many houses are still well be- 
hind deliveries on graded wool. The 
bulk of demand on greasy combing do- 
mestic wools is on original bag offer- 
ings of 64s and finer Western grown 
lines. Prices on these wools are gen- 
erally steady. 

There seems neither disposition nor 
necessity for wool sellers to shade 
prices. What may occur in the period 
after Labor Day is all conjecture, but 
there is no thought of any lower level 
being forced, even though demand con- 
tinues easy for a period. Topmakers 
are exerting some pressure on the mar- 
ket but domestic values are so well be- 
low importing point that most wool 
holders remain confident. Mills seem 
to be fairly well covered on wool for 
near needs yet the raw material in all 
erades continues in moderate demand at 
firm prices, particular strength being 
seen in three-eighths blood fleece and 
territory owing to continued demand. 

The average price of fine and fine 
medium Montana and Ohio _ three- 
eighths and quarter-blood wools is now 
about 11% lower than in January and 
is compared with a year ago is ap- 
proximately 20% lower. Some houses 
have had business during the week on a 
lean basis of 57 to 58c. for Montana 
nd Wyoming and at 55 to 57c. for 

‘tah, Nevada and Oregon wools. The 
hjective of 60c. on original bag wool 

is not been reached. In_ territory 

ools, other than fine original bag, half- 
lood and fine graded combing wools are 
paratively neglected. Demand from 

e knitting trade for three-eighths 
lood is keeping up well but quarter- 

ood is slower. 


*Sluggish Movement 
in Substitutes 


TO SPECIFIC change for the bet- 


ter has occurred in the general 
ol substitute situation during the 
eek. Prices are low all along the line 
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but demand continues sluggish. Mill 
buying is strictly hand-to-mouth and 


whatever business is placed is accom- 
panied by a demand for very prompt 
shipment. Orders during the last few 
days have been directed to the cheaper 
such as dark merinos, worsteds 
and thibets, also small orders for the 
serges and black and blue worsteds, the 
regular blue serge around 5.50c. and 
fine blue worsteds and 6.50c. The mar- 
ket as a whole is dull but hopeful. 

Rag merchants and others are in- 
volved fully in the general depression 
still characteristic of the woolen branch 
of manufacturing but are keeping their 
assets as liquid as possible although 
there are some large accumulations, it 
is believed, of rags for which there has 
been practically no demand for weeks. 

The noil demand is very slow, prices 
favoring the buyer but little interest is 
shown by consumers at this time. 
Dealers are showing more resistance to 
low bids. 

The wool waste market is carrying 
on amid a set of circumstances quite 
unfavorable to any immediate expansion 
in demand and yet it manages to keep in 
a fairly good position. Few dealers 
have more stocks than they can carry 


65% Rayon Now 
Going to Weavers 


rags 


HiE rayon industry enters Septem- 
ber in a very firm position so far as 
demand is concerned. Manufacturers 
indicate by their increase future cover- 
age that they realize the likelihood of a 
shortage within the next two months, 
and they are buying freely. This ap- 
plies to all major outlets, even rayon 
flat crepes, which division has been 
stuggish for some months. Yarn de- 
mand from weavers of flat crepes is 
stil backward but shows gain and 
rayon producers look for bigger call 
from this industry after Labor Day. 
Current yarn business covers require- 


ments for September, October and 
November; manufacturers are | still 
hesitant about December’ but will 


probably do some active December buy- 
ing next week. A few end-year orders 
already have been placed. Weavers 
have outdistanced knitters in rayon 
purchases during the last ten days, and 
producers estimate that 65% of current 
demand comes from the former group; 
cotton weavers are particularly active 
in output of fabrics of rayon content: 
demand from underwear knitters is 
steady. Current demand centers on the 
100 to 150 deniers; stocks in producers’ 
hands are close to sales and there is 
shortage of numerous popular numbers: 
a week to ten days is asked for delivery 
even of small orders of these deniers. 
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*® Good Call Raises 
Raw Silk Prices 


NCREASED demand from broadsilk 

mills and a strengthening in Japan 
combined in bringing an advance in raw 
silk prices this week. The rise affected 
all grades; 13/15s went up 15c., 20/22s 
went up 10c. on whites and 5c. on yel- 
lows; 14/16 Cantons moved from $1.75 
to $1.85 and Canton 20/22s from $1.65 
to $1.77. Importers are encouraged by 
the advance though few of them look 
for much higher levels. Further tighten- 
ing depends largely on the American 
demand. At present weavers are cover- 
ing actively, especially on 20/22s and 
stocks are limited. Cantons are the 
firmest of the field and manufacturers 
find difficulty in getting adequate stocks 
quickly, due to the small supplies avail- 
able in New York. 

Importers get a profitable margin on 
such Canton stocks as they have on 
hand and in some cases premiums are 
paid above the advance. Manufacturers 
are less willing to pay the higher rates 
for Japan silks and current business is 
usually marked by bargaining. Broad- 
silk mills are undoubtedly in need of 
stocks, however, and more and more are 
finding themselves compelled to cover. 
Production of fall fabrics to meet re- 
order call has increased; output is well 
behind other years but has jumped ma- 
terially in the last week. Importers 
hear of a better outlook in silk goods. 


® Thrown Silk 
Demand Improves 


EPTEMBER brings improvement 

in the silk yarn situation. Throwsters 
note increased interest among both 
weaving and knitting outlets. Broad- 
silk manufacturers place a moderate 
quantity of spot business and are talk- 
ing of starting spring production; yarn 


men look for a spurt in coverage at 
that end after Labor Day. Reports 
reach the thrown yarn market to the 


effect that georgettes promise well for 
spring in the fabric field and this has 
encouraged throwsters as indicating a 
good movement of crepe varns during 
the coming season. The tone of the 
thrown silk market is considerably 
stronger; movement at this end has 
been conspicuously bad during the last 
six months and yarn men look for a 
real improvement this month. 
Spinners find little change in outlook. 
Current buying comes almost entirely 
from woolen and worsted mills some 
companies state, and this business is 
small. Broadsilk mills are holding off 
due to cautious output of winter lines. 
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A tiny thread 
snaps...and a 


huge loom 
goes dead 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


When a loom or knitting ma- 

chine stops, even for a minute, 

overhead rides merrily on, piling 

up costs. Trace several machine 
stops to their source. And if you go back far 
enough, you’ll often find the cause in weak, 
uneven yarn. 


A number of mill men have done so. And, 
ever since, they insist on Quissett Yarn. Be- 
cause rarely, if ever, can you lay machine stops 
to the door of this yarn. 


Quissett isstrong. Check its breaking strength 
on your own tester—compare it with other 
yarn. The twist is always right, always uni- 
form. It keeps production costs low, and thus 
has a big hand in widening your net profit. 


Your first lot of Quissett will show you how 
machine stops are cut down. You can get 
Quissett spun from Egyptian, Sea Island, 
Peeler, Sakelarides or Peruvian, carded or 
combed, in all numbers, plys and put-ups. 
Send for your samples. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit. 
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Cotton Goods Steady 
and More Hopeful 


UYERS have been continuing their 

efforts this week to drive the gray 
goods market down to rock bottom. 
Reports current in Worth Street are to 
the effect that sellers generally are firm 
and as a result little business has been 
done on the whole. Sales are chiefly for 
nearby, with the unsettled battle-ground 
between buyers and sellers the last quar- 
ter of the year. 

Optimism is more evident this week 
than at any time since the cotton break. 
Recognition is given to the fact that, at 
the present low prices of cotton, more 
extensive use of cottons will be stimu- 
lated and particular uses which have 
been impractical heretofore are now 
opened up to the distributor. After the 
shock to the market’s confidence has 
been passed it is believed that a goodly 
yardage will be sold. After Labor Day 
is specified as the time when pent-up 
orders are expected to break loose. In 
anticipation of this the market has held 
with remarkable firmness. 

The state of affairs is well summar- 
ized in the recent market letter of the 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. as 
follows: 

“Buyers have been impressed by the 
steadiness of the market during August 
and are showing a willingness to place 
orders for spot and September deliveries 
at current prices though still disposed to 
await further developments before buy- 
ing largely for the last quarter of the 
year. This policy is agreeable to the 
mills, too, because for the moment the 
raw cotton situation is much obscured 
by all sorts of half-baked cures and 
nostrums suggested by people who have 
not given thought to the matter in a 
thoroughly economic way nor consid- 
ered the subject of other cotton produc- 
ing countries. 


Quack REMEDIES HINDER 


“Sooner or later cotton, like wheat, 
rubber, coffee or any other staple com- 
modity, must stand on its own feet, and 
the matter of supply and demand left to 
regulate itself in a natural way which 
it is bound to do in the end and, in the 
meantime, palliatives and quack medi- 
cines only delay the return to sound 
husiness and make it all the harder for 
farmer, manufacturer and merchant to 
ee things in their true light. 

“We wish that the Farm Board could 
‘ome to some definite decision as to its 
intentions regarding the disposal of the 
‘otton it and its affiliated bodies hold. 
he suggestion that it be sold at a fixed 
ite per month covering a period of 
everal years, or something along these 
es, sounds reasonable to us.” 


Several of the larger mills have priced 
yarn-dyed goods this week. In some 
quarters staple ginghams are off $c. and 
dress ginghams off 2 to 2c. 

Interest in fine and fancy goods has 
been a feature. Cottons are on the road 
to better business even than heretofore 
in the women’s apparel trade. Rayon 
combinations and all rayon fabrics are 
prominent, but there is a_ tendency 
among buyers to use the lowest grades. 


Some Wool Goods 
Prices May Advance 


OOLEN and worsted fabric mills 

are still getting considerable fall 
business. Some firms which have had 
numerous cancellations of men’s suit- 
ings contracts deprecate the extent of 
this development, claiming that new 
orders are practically equal to the can- 
cellations. A notable feature of the 
week is the improved call for women’s 
goods. Boucles have picked up and de- 
mand is in excess of stocks on certain 
preferred fabrics. The call is chiefly 
for diagonals in conservative design, 
and brown leads the colors with green 
second. Weavers of women’s lines are 
encouraged by the increased buying and 
they look for a steady turnover through 
September; indications point to a late 
season; some mills expect women’s 
goods to continue moving up to Thanks- 


giving. 
Goop TURNOVER ON MEN’s SUITINGS 


The fall turnover on men’s suitings 
is better than had been expected and 
here too a protracted season is looked 
for. It is difficult to gage carryover 
prospects as yet. Cancellations un- 
doubtedly have been numerous, but spot 
or nearby buying is steady; neither cut- 
ters nor the retail piece goods trade 
have any great stock on hand, so will 
be obliged to reorder actively once 
co'd weather spurs demand. 

Spring’s openings present a mixed 
picture so far as prices are concerned. 
Several mills indicate they will advance 
prices on three-eights when they show 
their lines about Sept. 15. Just how 
general this tightening mav be it is 
difficult to sav. Weavers claim present 
levels of raw wool mean selling fabrics 
at a unless they advance. It is 
not likely this will offset the expected 
5% drop, especially if the principal 
companies announce a cut. 

Cutters and retailers show more in- 
terest in the coming openings. Despit: 
this being a holiday week. mill agents 
received numerous inquiries, and the 
are hopeful of a fair response to the 
new lines 


loss 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 


® Broadsilk Call 
Lightens; Tone Firm 


ss let-up in demand for 
broadsilks is perceptible in the New 
York market but this is the usual hesi- 
tancy that precedes a holiday. Cutters 
and retailers both show an inclination to 
hold off further coverage until after 
Labor Day. The slackening is uneven, 
some mills keeping very active on all 
the fall fabrics. The call for transpar- 
ent velvets, while lighter than two weeks 
ago, is still spirited and mills are ask- 
ing some weeks for delivery. Sheer- 
piles are outstandingly the strongest 
line in the broadsilk industry this fall; 
they are the envy of the trade, due to 
the firm prices and the excellent turn- 
over. Indications point to an easy two 
weeks for sheers which should be fol- 
lowed by a gradual increase of reorder 
business. 

Mills specializing in satins and can- 
tons have done good business in the last 
ten days and they hope for a little fur- 
ther activity prior to Labor Day. Prices 
of both satins and cantons are steady, 
for the most part. A few mills having 
substantial stocks of satins pared down 
their levels last week but demand is 
strong enough and stocks as a whole 
are light enough to offset this weakness. 
Leading producers find little difficulty 
in getting list for all satins. The call 
is chiefly for dark shades with pastels 
gradually coming to the front for winter 
evening wear. Manufacturers of satins 
and cantons commented this week on 
the contrast between that end of the 
business and the velvet field. “The pile 
houses show the value of concerted ac- 
tion and are enjoying good business 
at excellent margin because they are 
industry-conscious,” one factor com- 
mented, “We could get the same result 
at the canton and satin end, if we fol- 
lowed their example.” 

Broadsilk market tone is satisfactory. 
Volume will shade off due to turn of 
the month but September prospects are 
regarded as unusually good. Provided 
mills hold down on production, the silk 
weavers may enjoy a profitable fall 
season, 


> Army Asks Bids for 5,000 
Yds. Shirting Flannel 


The Quartermaster Depot, U.S. 
Army, Philadelphia, has invited bids for 
5,000 yds. shirting flannel, slate b'ue, 
10-0z. 56/58-in. width. Samples must 
conform in every respect to require- 
ments of U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps specification No. 8-54A, except 
that same is to be slate blue instead of 
olive drab. Bids will be opened 10 a.m 


Sent, 15. 
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LY NCLEURG™ 


THE GREAT RAYON CENTER 
WITHIN THE GREATEST 
RAYON MARKET 


Hin Sua tt) ONLY A FEW HOURS 
Wve. Ve" Bh FROM ELEVEN RAYON 
=" MANUFACTURING 


6 er 
ROANOKE 


(ach plant indicates a 
manufacturer of rayon 
, Yarn 2) 





This great Rayon center Is a 
logical location for your plant 


The same reasons that impelled eleven great hours to New York, 10 hours to Atlanta, 21 
Rayon plants to locate in the environs of hours to Chicago. Within easy reach of the 
Lynchburg are good reasons for any textile port of Norfolk, goods can be shipped to 
manufacturer using rayon to follow suit. For coastal points at the lowest possible cost. 


here are to be found a series of natural ad- 


: i Lynchburg is not only the ideal spot for a 
vantages matched in few other localities. y é 7 ” 


textile plant but a delightful place to live 
Temperate climate the year ‘round... . . . a city rich in historical associations and 
hydro-electric power at low rates . . . intel- cultural background. 

ligent and thrifty labor of American origin 


és : Write for this interesting booklet and learn 
. lowtaxes... proximity to raw material. 


more about this city of industry and 
Three great trunk lines, intersecting at opportunity. 
Lynchburg, provide ample distribution to a 
population area of 50 million people—9', 


LYNCHBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LYNCHBURG, VA 


LYNCHB 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 
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Fall Underwear 


Moves Unevenly 
EAVYWEIGHT underwear sales 


are good but uneven; some mills are 
booked solid through September while 
others have no difficulty in shipping on 
ten days notice. The cold weather of 
the last two weeks has proved less of a 
stimulant than knitters had hoped. Or- 
ders are fairly numerous but all are 
small and prospects point to a heavy 
reorder business at the end of Septem- 
ber. Prices hold steady for the most 
part, thanks to a healthy stock situation. 
Buyers continue to place spot orders 
for lightweights, both cottons and ray- 
ons. They follow the hand-to-mouth 
policy so strictly that sales probably 
will be coming in right up to the 1932 
openings. Some mills have their sample 
lightweight lines ready for the new sea- 
son but it is unlikely that any appre: 
ciable part of the industry will show 
these until after Labor Day. Manufac- 
turers of both medium and heavyweight 
underwear report further trend to the 
former this year, and it is possible that 
this season may find more mills drop- 
ping heavyweights in favor of sweater 
production. 


¢ Spirited Call for 


Winter Sweaters 
EAVYWEIGHT  and_= medium- 


weight sweaters both are in spirited 
demand with stocks inadequate to sales 
and mills obliged to ask four to six 
weeks for deliveries of popular models. 
\gents are little encouraged by the 
last-minute rush as it means consider- 
able loss of business both to manufac- 
turers and distributors. Jobbers and re- 
tailers put off buying so long that now 
they find themselves within a couple of 
weeks of their season, and only meager 
stocks on hand. 


SwiMsuIT 1932 PLANS 


Swimsuit producers have practically 
completed plans for opening of the 1932 
lines. Dates of showings are in doubt; 
it is expected that some lines will be 
displayed next week but most mills 
probably will wait until after Labor 
Day. The chances are the entire trade 
vill have opened by Sept. 15. It is 
egarded as certain that prices will be 
t least as high as last season. 

Knitters say that any offerings below 
he current levels will necessarily be for 
nferior merchandise as the margin at 
resent is at bottom. The trade hopes 
or an upward revision but the chances 

ir a rise are slight due to the competi- 


tive situation. An advance would be 
technically sound considering the ex- 
cellent volume in prospect, and it would 
be just enough, knitters say, as present 
levels are not profitable. There is al- 
ways the possibility that leading units 
might be bold enough to take the initia- 
tive but failing that, the market is re- 
signed to another season of plentiful 
business at low return. Manufacturers 
have begun getting inquiries about new 
lines and a fair amount of business is 
expected to be forthcoming when all 
lines have opened. Real volume on 
1932 swimsuits is not looked for prior 
to November. 


® Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Trades Up 


oo full-fashioned hosiery man- 
ufacturers note a trend toward 
trading-up in current demand. This 
tendency first showed itself some wéeks 
ago, but during the last ten days it has 
been particularly evident and is regarded 
as signalling a consumer preference for 
better quality. 

The trend as yet is far from general ; 
full-fashioned sales are still overwhelm- 
ingly a price proposition; however, 
some mills offering both the low-priced 
and medium-priced lines find the move- 
ment of the latter group is better than 
at any time since the depression. There 
is plenty of distress full-fashioned stock 
available at bargain levels but it does 
not clear as swiftly as before; distrib- 
utors are inclined to be critical of yarn 
and construction and are more willing 
to shade up their prices to get desirable 
rerchandise. The trade-up tendency 
finds some confirmation in the fact that 
stocks of full-fashioned made to retail 
at $1.35 to $2.50 are short, and mills 
have difficulty in meeting demand. 


BETTER Goops SELL BETTER 


The New York manager of a leading 
full-fashioned mill said this week that 
he could meet any demand for the low- 
priced lines, but was asking time on 
orders for medium-to-high priced num- 
bers. Market regards it as significant 
that retailers are cutting down their ad- 
vertising devoted to the 69c. and 79ec. 
hosiery and are actively promoting the 
quality lines. 

Hosiery outlook is somewhat im- 
proved and prices are steadier though 
there is much doubt about the prospects 
for an advance. Mesh lines are in good 
call; indeed buyers show interest in all 
novelty offerings. Half-hose is. still 
moving actively but invariably at the 
low-price end and all trading is of the 
bargain type. Price remains a ruling 
element in demand for men’s hosiery. 
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@ Raw Cotton Reports 
(Continued from page 69) 


Exchange members during the week 
showed an average expectation of 15,- 
572,000 bales. 

The Farm Board through its cotton 
member, Carl Williams, has stated that 
the Board has no intention of buying 
cotton to stabilize the market. Traders 
are not impressed by the probability of 
acreage controlled by legislation, but 
there is a more or less general feeling 
that a continuance of low prices would 
bring it about voluntarily. 


ScANT TRADE AT MEMPHIS 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 31—Inquiry 
for new crop specialties is brisk in the 
cotton market here but little actual busi- 
ness is resulting. The lateness of the 
crop in this territory may account in 
part for scant forward bookings. There 
are many uncertainties ahead which 
may affect the yield, making shippers 
cautious and not yet ready to meet mill 
ideas as to basis. 

First bales have been received from 
Mississippi and Arkansas but movement 
is not expected before another 10 days 
at least. The first picking is likely to 
be slow because of heavy foliage. As 
predicted, off differences on good ordi- 
nary and strict good ordinary have been 
narrowed 25 to 50 points and fur.her 
narrowing is expected; this due not to 
belief that low grades will be scarce if 
harvesting approximates completion but 
to the idea that, with normal off differ 
ences from present or lower levels, low 
grades will be left in the fields. Because 
of lateness, the large plant and the dis- 
inclination of growers to hire pickers 
the harvest is likely to be long drawn- 
out, resulting in weather damage and, 
perhaps, considerable abandonment. 


Cotton Wastes 
Continue Dull 


OTTON waste consumers are show- 
ing a little more interest in certain 
types of waste, but the volume of bus: 
ness moving is still far be'ow normal 
for this period of the year. Low bids are 
turned down and the prospective pur- 


chaser withdraws from the market 
entirely, 

Prices are quotably unchanged. A 
few lots of peeler comber were sold to 
mills this week at 53c., with choice 
peelers held at Jc. more. Good white 


upland wastes are in relatively active 
demand, consumers paying as high as 
6c. for strictly No. 1; average qualities 
can be bought at 5 to 54c. The stuffing 
wastes, picker and fly, and threads are 
sluggish and prices are largely nominal. 
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“CUSTOMERS MUST BE SERVED QUICKLY”... 
SO THE PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPEEDS ALL ITS OPERATIONS BY 


TELETYPEWRITERS 





om CO 
ely MANUFAC T 2 f “ | 
ce =; ____/. aS eae et eS vial rea ry 


pig lees. Ett 
= ei a | af {pull uh 
ae | PULL er 


Fall River, 


Boston, 


ee 
Biddeford, Me. 


TELETYPEWRITERS are helping The Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company carry out its policy that 
“Customers must be served quickly.’ Distant 
offices and plants are only seconds away because 
of these machines that transmit typewritten mes- 
sages by wire. Thus, information at one unit is 
instantly available at all others. 

‘Perhaps a large order is in the offing,”’ an 
official explains. ‘‘ Many details have to be checked 
before we can meet the customer's requirements 
Withiu a short time, all the required data is avail- 
able at the New York sales office, trom the execu- 
tive office in Boston, from the mills at Biddeford 
or Fall River, from the Bleachery at Lewiston. Rush 


orders are sent tothe mill ina few minutes, thus 


» Ee 
Cae 


Lewiston, Me. 





New York, N. Y. 


departments closely control the operations of the 
mills, tying them in efficiently with the pulse of 
the market. In the final analysis, every message 
that is sent over the wires is for service to our cus- 
tomers, whether it be a message from one depart- 
ment head to another, a price quotation, a shipping 
order, or a credit request.”’ 

Many companies in the textile field find Teletype- 
writers equally valuable. Your local Bell Telephone 
Company will gladly study your communication 
needs to determine whether they could be of similar 
value to your firm. Just call the Business Office. 

* * * 


*Teletypewriters flash written messages directly from one office 
of a company to another, whether they are 300 feet or 





EPHONE @ > 
<< £7% 


: 3000 miles apart. A message typed on one Teletypewriter 
saving at least a day in servicing the customer. @ _ oom ees ap ge typ Teletype 
: / 3, is identically reproduced at the same moment on all 


3, ns ) } . 
by meat ot || connected machines. 


[eletypewriters, the head yI 
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® Merger of Three Fine 
Goods Mills Proposed 


TOCKHOLDERS of three New 

England fine cotton goods mills have 
been asked by their directors to vote 
in favor of merging. The mills in- 
volved are the Queen City Cotton Co., 
Burlington, Vt., Pilgrim Mills, Fall 
River, Mass.; and Pemaquid Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., equipped with a total 
of approximately 151,000 spindles and 
3,000 automatic looms. 

Terms of the merger, subject to the 
findings of a final audit of the three 
companies, are as follows: For each 
share of Queen City, 14 shares of the 
new corporation; for each share of 
Pilgrim, 2 shares; and for each share of 
Pemaquid, 4 share. Through the ex- 
change the new company will have an 
initial capitalization of 49,000 shares. 
A consolidated statement as of June 30 
last shows total current assets of 

1,178,072, and current liabilities of 
$211,631, leaving net working capital 
of $966,441. 

In commenting on the proposed 
merger, B. H. Bristow Draper, presi- 
dent of Queen City and Pilgrim mills 
said in part: “All three mills are fine 
goods mills, manufacturing similar 
fabrics. Under the plan of consolida- 
tion greater economies of operation can 
be secured by concentrating different 
fabrics in separate mills under full-time 
operations and, in addition, the size of 
the new corporation should enable it 
to secure better management, both on 
purchasing, production and selling, than 
any one unit could afford.” 

Stockholders of Queen City Cotton 
Co. will act on the proposal on Sept. 24, 
and those of Pilgrim Mills on Sept. 26. 
Pemaquid Mills is a close corporation, 
owned by the Charles L. Harding in- 
terests. 


Master To Hear WHITMAN CASE 


Thomas R. Bateman, a lawyer of 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed by 
the Superior Court to hear the bill in 
equity brought by Jacob Genensky of 
New Bedford, minority stockholder, 
igainst the Whitman Mills, Inc., New 
edford, Mass., Charles L. Harding, 
ts president, and Harding, Tilton & 
‘o., Ine., of Boston, its former selling 
gent. The bill asks for appointment 
t a receiver for the mill, that Harding 

enjoined from proceeding to liqui- 

it, and that Harding-Tilton be 
ide to account to the corporation. 


( 


Mitts CHANGE CAPITAL 


Stockholders of Warwick Mills, cot 
goods, West Warwick, R. I., have 
d to accept the plan of directors 
reasing the authorized capital stock 
he company by 16,000 shares of 
ticipating preferred stock and 16,000 


\V ARWICK 


shares of common stock, both without 
par value. Warrants will be issued to 
stockholders giving each the right to 
subscribe for as many units of the 
newly authorized shares as he now 
holds shares of the present stock, each 
unit consisting of one share of par- 
ticipating preferred and one share of 
common, the subscription price to be 
$50 per unit. The warrants will expire 
on Sept. 14, 1931. 


McMauwon Heaps BERKSHIRE 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Associates, Inc., held at the office of 
Phillip Stockton, president of the First 
National Bank, Boston, on Sept. 1, 
Gilbert T. Thompson, president of the 
company resigned and John McMahon, 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing, was elected to succeed him. 
Mr. Pisin hereafter will be chair- 
man of the board succeeding General 
C. H. Sherrill who resigns the chair- 
manship to become a vice-president. 

Mr. Thompson, who has been in ill 
health, has been president of the com- 
pany since its formation early in 1929. 
Previously he had been president of the 
3erkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. 

Mr. McMahon, the new president, 
had previous to his association with 
Jerkshire been agent and secretary of 
the Valley Falls Co., Albion, R. [., and 
treasurer of the Fort Dummer Mills 
of Brattleboro, Vt. Both of these com- 
panies were taken into the Berkshire 
at the time of the merger. 


MALLINSON SHows Loss 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., reports 
for the six months ended June 30, net 
loss of $464,738 after depreciation, in- 
terest, etc., against net loss of $374,286 
in the first half of 1930. Current assets 
totaled $1,374,916 against current lia- 
bilities of $772,414, compared with 
$4,143,955 and $2,059,881, respectively, 
in the corresponding period last year. 


DIVIDEND TO GLOBE CREDITORS 


H. C. Moore, trustee of the bankrupt 
Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. @, has been 
authorized to disburse to creditors a 
34% dividend, making the _ second 
dividend paid out since the properties 
were placed in trusteeship. The first 
dividend was 7%. Mr. Moore states 
that in all probability a third and final 
dividend, 14%, will subsequently be paid 
making in all a total of 12c. creditors 
will: realize on the dollar. 


> Georgia Textile Legislation 
Killed 


None of the measures affecting the 
textile industry in Georgia were passed 
hy the 1931 legislature, according to re- 
ports from Atlanta. 
ures killed in the general assembly were 


\mong the meas- 
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(1) a workman’s compensation bill 
which would have increased the work- 
men’s minimum compensation from $4 
to $6 a week and increase the maximum 
medical allowance from $100 to $200; 
(2) an hours of labor bill that would 
have set a limit at a 10-hour day and a 
55-hour week, and (3) a measure for- 
bidding night labor for women and 
children in the textile mills of the state. 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Sept. |... . 


High Low Last Ch'ge 
Adams Millis... ...... 334 30} 323 +2} 
American Thread, pfd. 34 3 34 +4 
American Woolen. . ‘ 8 7i 7j } 
American Woolen, pfd. 354 334 34 
Belding-Heminway 6 53 6 +} 
Botany Mills, A... 2} 2 2k ; 
Cannon Mills... . 21 20} 21 +} 
Century Ribbon... . 8 6 8 +2} 
Collins & Aikman. 143 134 132 +f 
Consolidated Textile 3 ; : +} 
Duplan Silk....... 12? 114 114 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. 21 21 21 
Gotham Hosiery. . 9 9 9 +1 
Industrial Rayon. . 334 31h 32} +? 
Kayser, Julius........ 14 133 13; +} 
Kendall, pfd...... 53 53 53 1 
Mallison...... a 2 1 1 j 
Munsingwear..... - 164 16; ; 
Pacific Mills... ... 18} 18} 18} 5 
Real Silk Hosiery 6} 6} 6} + 
ES vies ns 5 5 5 5 
United Piece Dye Works 18 18 18 

*Listed on Curb. 
> New England Textile Stocks 
Sale Bid Asked 

Am. Mfg. Co., pfd 41 40 45 
Amoskeag 8 
Arlington ; 254 25 28 
Associated Textile. . 10 10 15 
Bates 60 44 49 
Berkshire Associates, com 12% 6 8 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 40} 23 26 
Bigelow-Sanford, com 32} 
Boott Mills 1204 60 80 
Edwards 80; 54 59 
Esmond, pfd 98 95 99 
Farr Alpaca. 354 38 
Hamilton Woolen. 40 55 
Hill 7 8 a] 
Indian Orchard. 10 5 10 
Ludlow 1054 104 107 
Merrimack, com 35 10 15 
Nashua, com 7k 8 10 
Nashua, pfd 29 28 33 
Naumkeag 70 60 66 
Newmarket 16° 1 15 
Otis 45 42 47 
Pacific ; 18 
Pepperel 66} 65 68 
Plymouth Cordage d 63 65 68 
York 8} 6} 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts ot 


wools 


domestic and foreign 
at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Aug. 29, based upon data com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow : 
Week Ended Tota to Date 

Aug. 29 1931 1930 


7,435,000 213,038,000 220,686,000 
306,000 31,201,000 48,095,000 


Domest 

Foreign 

Potal 7,941,000 244,239,000 268,781,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston 206,000 31,201,000 48,095,000 
Philadel phia 653,000 36,990,000 33,411,000 
New York 846,000 35,189,000 30,948,000 


rotal 2,005,000 103,380,000 112,454,000 
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Cotton Yarn 


Cotton Goods 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 Sept. 3, CARDED (Average Quality) 
1930 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality 
PRINT CLOTHS ; 
7 4x60. 7.60 2 27 4 SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 

-in., 64x60, 6 gc gC. Cc. e . 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 4ic. 4ic. 54 -5ihe. = > 8s $9 + = $0. 18}- 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 4ic. 4ic. 55-6 c. +% 134 o ~ *201 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 5c 5ic. “9 * Ta 306. cee = "32° 

. - ec a zs . tats etre ‘ 

39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 ii dic. 1t-Me, 20s. : - .17 40s ex. qual. .32k— .33} 
35 “TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
BROWN SHEETING 

z 8s-2.. $0. 15 26s-2.. $0. 20} 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 43« 4§-4ic 63« 10s-2 153 30e-2...... - .21} 
36-in., 48x48, 3.09 5 5c. 49-74 12s-2 16 368-2. - .28 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 4ic 4ic 5ic 14s-2... . 163 40s-? ao: eee 
|} 16s-2.. - .17 40s-hi.brk. .32 -— .33 
SIROCKS 20s-2... - .17 DROPS sane x = 37 
PAJAMA CHECKS 24s-2 ~ 7493 —. an 

36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 5} c. dye : c. SINGLE WARPS 

. 5 5 1 c ’ 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 “ie so. ee | i ie $0.19 

12s... ; — .15} ss cde - .20 
CCR TRATTC 14s . 153 eae - .22 
MISCELLANEOUS | l6s.. ae a oa: 40s.ex.qual. - .33} 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 5ic 5} c. ae Qe - .17 
Denims, 2.20 i c Il ec. c. | wn —— ; 
Ticking ra, 8 oz 14 c¢. 14 «¢. 174 -I7ic PWO-PLY WARPS 
Standard prints 7¢ 7c. 8e 8s-2... $0.15 ___ ee $0.19 
Eastern staple ging- 10s-2 .1s-. 153 RE 20a - .20 
hams, 27-in.. 7ic 7 c. 10 c. 12s-2.. . 153 * ae - .21 
14s-2.. .15}- .16 40s-2 ordin - .29 
16s-2 .16 -— .16} MORE. <3 c.0 - .37 
20s-2.. .16}- .17 BEE) ends % - .42 
Cotton Waste 8s-2 nad: 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 14; white, 
s go 15; waste, 13 
(Prices Nominal) 
HOSTERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
Neca ache eaene 54- 6 
Se ee errs peer 5}- 5} 8s $0.14} aae; <5. $0.18 — .18} 
Sak. comber cub ekecibn res ébeeee ben hs 5i- 53 | 10s . 14)- 15 24s ?:= a8 
Choice willowed fly.............2...0000+- 2}- 3 | 12s ~ 26s ms a a 
Choice willowed picker...............00.+.: 2-3 14s 154 30s tying... .29}- .21 
ON tii cect ee ke bun wR ese 6}- 7 16s vee — ao 30s reg ee . 22} 
UNI ININOI  c e 2 - 3 18s Nob 2487 30sex.qual. .24 . 23 
White spooler (single)................. 5 - 5} | 20s 17 - 17} 40s >; ae 30 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING 
‘Mo ‘ ‘lose N : 
ne = = “a 8 oon’ Cc Sexe Saturday, Saturday, 
oe 79 ‘ 0.20 Aug. 29 Aug. 22 
ane ; : . : 75 ? 78 0.24! 10 markets average 6 +4 6.29 
November 7.14 7.33 7.04 6.91 0.23 Memphis 6.20 5.85 
re > ? 7.45 95 23 : : de : 
oe ooo oe ee te ee PREMIUM STAPLES 
ebrua: 2 ). 25 ; ; ee ; 
ee : > : 74 ; 4 : os : % First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Avett 7.63 7.78 7.49 7.36 0.27 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
Mav 7 aa 7.93 7.44 7 45 0.27 li-in 9. 00@ 9. 25c 
lune 7.80 7.96 7.66 7.54 0.26] | 3/16-in 10.00@ 10. 25¢ 
July 7.88 8.08 7.63 7.63 0.25) |i-in 15.00@15. 25c. 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK CURRENT SALES 
Middling For Prev. Week 
New New Liver- Week Week Before 
York Orleans pool Memphis total 2,004 4,188 2,996 
Thursday, Aug. 27 1.72 3.86 10 markets 52,542 29,915 19,686 
Friday, Aug. 28 7.15 6.85 3. 8&3 : se has y as = 
Saturday, Aug. 29 7.25 6.92 3.89 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
Monday, Aug. 31 7.00 6.67 3.86 ; = 
T eae , Sept. | 6.95 6.67 3.65 oe aa ae 
Wednesday, Sept. 2 6.85 6.63 2.94 ; oar wasp 
Net receipts 182 526 596 
Gross receipts 3,887 4,719 3,565 
FOREIGN COTTONS Total since Aug. |, net 1,403 3,052 3,235 
Ezyptian Cotton | Shipments 7,775 9,696 5,254 
eee: Hi aee Mont. Chance | Lotal since Aug. | 33,681 41,640 32,310 
is A cam ria Iexchange, Sep si —_ | Total stock 85.619 129/910 37 262 

. . = | Decrease for week 3,888 4,977 1,689 
Vet ee ; tS ; f Me —0.14 Unsold stock in hands of 
(Tariff 1 sep _ Shipment ec. 1. f. oston | Memphis factors 10,940 27,043 
: =. si ; included) 37 Increase for week 10 *1,244 

Fully g fair Sak ! > on 
Fully good fair to good Uppers 10.75 | Decrease 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE SEPT.-OCT. SHIPMENT 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York. Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 17 Ried: Mew Sineland 
Peruvian Pima No. 1............c.-scce. 16} — 
Peruvian Moderate Rough............... 13 Middling St. Middling 
Peruvian Full Rough.............. 17 } | Jg-in 8}—8ic 91-93¢. 
China Tientsin No. 1. 9} } Ih-in 9}~10¢ 103—Ile 
India Rough 7 to 9 1 ,%-in 114—-I18e 12}-123c. 
a as xcs om eee wie a ee Ii-in 15 —l6c 17 —18c. 


Basis on New York, October 6.91 





COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 


TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
20s-2 $0.28 . 30 60s-2......$0.48 - .49 
ee 33 — .33} 70s-2...... .58 - .60 
mee. . 35} 0 eee” Se 
40s-2.... .37}- .38 90s-2...... 90 - .95 
PE. sake .43 - .44 100s-2...... 1.08 -1.12 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
20s-2 $0. 30 31 60n-? : 06. $0.49 — .50 
PPE. 6s 3 .33 — .34 PONRDe nicks -61 - .62 
Bieek.; 5... .36}-— .37 Oie-2:. 5... .70 - .72 
40s-2...... .38 — .39 SObHds ss x0 - .95 
POP Rsciass .44 - .45 SOR z. 655 c's 1.12 -1.15 
SINGLES 
Bass os sie. is —. $0. 22' ry $0.31 -— .32 
BO ssa lcip cas - .23 BR csacnx. cae com 
eee - .23} ae we 
_ REY, - .24 50s - .40 
__ RA ee 60s. .47 -— .48 
Res sous .28 -— . 28} UN 0s iors .57 - .58 
BEBisccccse sc — . i ee ee 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
26s-2 $0.45 - .47 90s-2..... $1.18 -1. 23 
30s-2... .48 — .50 100s-2..... 1.48 -1.53 
36s-2.. .50 - .52 120s-2 1.88 1.93 
40s-2...... 52 - .54 308-2 - .59 
Sobek... 50.5 .54- .56 40s-2..... .63 
SS ree .56 -— .58 BG ais ease . 68 .70 
60s-2...... .62 -— .64 Rs kann - .78 
70s-2. 72. = sae 70s. .88 - .9) 
PB: és. .87 - .88 80s 1.03 -1.08 





SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


——M iddling—— 
Aug. Sept. 
Markets 26 2 Sales 
Galveston. 7.00 6.65 744 
New Orleans.. 6.89 6.53 1,034 
Mobile 6.25 5.85 1,034 
Savannah 6.56 6.28 1,230 
Norfolk 6.88 6.50 3 
New York.. 7.20 6.85 1,800 
\ucusta 6.69 6.19 590 
Memphis 6.15 5.80 2,832 
St. Louis 6.60 6.35 
Houston 6.95 6.55 31,784 
Dallas 6.45 6.05 31,852 
Livernool, 366 d. 
DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- 
Dallas phis gomery 
M.F 75t 1. 00+ 75t 
S.G.M. 60t 75t .65T 
G.M . 50F . 50t .45T 
S.M 35+ .25t . 25t 
S.L.M . .50* . 40* . 50* 
L.M . 1.00* . 90* 1.00* 
S.G.0.**, 1. 50* 1. 25* 1. 50* 
G.O. 2.00* 1. 50* 2.00* 
YELLOW TINGED 
G.M 40* 35* 50* 
S.M 65* 60* 75* 
M.** 1. 00* 75* 1.00* 
S.L.M 1. 50* io 1. 50* 
L.M 2.00* 1.50* 2.00* 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 1.00* 1. 00* 1.00* 
S.M.** 1. 25* 1. 50* }.29" 
M.** 2.00* |.75* 2.00* 
BLUE STAINED 
G.M.**.... 1.00* 1. 00* 1.00* 
S.M.** 1.50% 1.25* 1.50% 
M.**, 2.00* 1.50* 2.00* 
*%( leeches 2s not deliverable on contract. 


*Off Middling. 
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——Stocks — 

This Last 

Week Year 
384,498 202,322 
532,022 311,500 
217,183 15,307 
335,690 152.650 
47,143 42,574 
228,734 237,244 
66,094 61,330 
81,619 127,924 
ote 1,808 
657,398 638,971 
5,443 10,756 


MIDDLING 


Au- Aver 
gusta ae 
75+ 0. 83+ 
.63F .67T 
.50t 484 
. 25t . 29 
. 50* .47* 
1. 00* oan 
1. 50* 1. 48* 
2.00* 1. 98* 
.50* 0.46 
75* 0.70 
1.00* 7" 
1. 50* Byw 
2.00* ior 
1. 00* 98 
i. 25" SS 
2.00* 1.99 
1. 00* 1.03* 
1. 50* 1. 48" 
2.00* no" 


tOn Middlin 








Wool Worsted Yarns Tops and Noils 


aia rasaas . aia , ee ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING ’ 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA | 9905 360......00...cccccccccccccecucs -$0.75 -0.77) TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) Ns 545 Sas 3nd vane nia - .85 
Fine delne. . $0. 25}-$0. 26} % blood... .$0.23}-$0. 24 RE  iseikicis a lesales5:9 seine eA TREES "1 87}- .90 ’ 
inti. .6- 2 io... 2- oO... abn. 98 | peibemeemtnaasess tts eeserenss ssve eee 
itlood... 120-125 2306 Be. ssccccsce III 1955 29% | High Blood Stocco ee 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA in Geeteniy wien... No Aver. | blood (563) 00.6002... 2s teaes a 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) aide... oe 
Wess, TH MIOUUNS. 56605 5.c5.0.08 8 cence $0.58 -$0. 60 2-368, 58s Petre eee ee eee eee eee e eee e eee $1.17}-1.20 MORN GUE, Bik, oc cscs nausea ob 4a 
California, Northern.................. -50- .52 | 2-406, G0s................. aia aaes sn» 1.20 NN BRE Bn ovis cco scedeones 50- .52 
2-408, 645....... 22... e eee cece ences rien 4 <P eo * | nee .48- ,50 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) rn - ecesahis 4c tonray sana ees : oot % 
A.A. ....... $0.62 -$0.65 B-Super...$0.46 -$0.48 nS ES Sib #390 9 SHE 5 a 95% SAnkh 6 0'e sail 3$—BRADFORD, ENG. (AUG 
A-Super.... .50- .53 C- ‘jan... 41 . 43 ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (AUG. 29) 
Pe NEN 6 oe a6 5 aes cece vewede 0.75 -0.77 i 5 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING MIs acs ccccascccunsons es oe ees SS. tee: 
(CLEAN BASIS) Re POM 6c. 5 crane ceacceeemowss -80 - 82} } bid. (60s)....... 2Id Cross-bred (46s).... 10}d 
BWR Ss a6. cdoateSSaaed saree Notas $0.61 ~$0. 63 2-208, 568in Oil... ... 66.6. e cece ee eens -90 — .92) @ Did. (58e)....... 18 d 
Staple } bid. a PN ME 6 5-0: dimn dice x Sale Saw vices 1.10 -1.12} 
Fine and fine mediums. 2<10<002202221 136 = 139 | 220s géoip offs. 000000000000 SEED Vga 2128" | 
IE ee er ihe es 7 ass , ECB, VOB GYCG... we cree ever scecccccces “sams | t i wy ’ 
tees 72 oe... "95 -.97} | NOILS—BOSTON 
Sala paw eas ane aaeis ey ee ; SO Sees dike teed we 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC FRENCH BY STEM Fine........ $0.38-$0.41 High tbld.. $0.31-$0.33 
z r 4NUM SIOSt eh! - Half-bld.... -36- .38 Low noils... .27- .30 
ee ee are $0.23 ~$0.25 SN INN ah iv 4% 6-H ane ake: k Oe ea wE SS $1.05 -1.073 Aver. } bld 34- 36 Medium 
BAG GOR isc 2s ccsa1atednn 469% a= 30 i os Sug dty stale eenesdds ones 1.10 -1.12§ | Finecolored. .31- .33 colored a4... -% 
INE oS ccctcs teelcevachees 1.325-1.35 ‘ ; ae y 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1-26s, a... Pea ated Kaeaeranee tem 1.10 -1. 124 
ae 7 SM MIRO, ......sccccorcesenes 1.20 -1. 22} 
ae ees 52 <O | 1oee On Weee.........-..cccccscce, 1. 225-1. 25 
I oe ee Ye een SO Sas . - 2-30s, 643, Fancy mixes................ 1.45 +1. 47} Wool § Substitutes 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING i > heat ae aa “hoes 
7AN IS TY 7 SPB Nes Fa viecdes ctreaveionsan -47}-1.5 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) Rh ies on Stckcccnan cows oa 1.50 -1.55 WOOL WASTE 
_ Australia: . DI acca a ecscnm ei scsi n5 peace 1.85 -1. 873 
29 esas en kwubed a walwec ae ees "= —— NI Rie kA ee 1.90 -1.95 OO 05-92 055 +> Soha $0. e* ~$0. 65 
ORB iiss Seine eects esas od sueeeeangee eee ‘ - . > > MMPOG. 26.40 fieckneesves .50 
PR Ac athe GG ease en ireieetan ets: -41- 143 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Hard ends, Gne wh 10... .....cccsess “30 - .§2 
1-30s, 50-50-588 on cops................ $ .95 -1.00 STasvi ance. 4 blood wit 33 35 
(IN GREASE) 1-40s, 50-50-69s on cops................ 1.10 -1.15 keke ih tad . * 1 Se a a 22 ‘ "25 
Montevideo: 1- 40s, 50-50-64s on cops OER a ee 1. 123-1. 15 Senthdedea cea liu ae a CeCe ewes ° 15 ss ° 18 
nics Tet ee pe te $0.19 -$0.20 | !-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops......... 1.20 -1.25 | Garg GICs: meeiumcoloned......-+- "22 - 125 
568 rrr ne eee Oey PSD ; 4 ~ 29 Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c., Solid color, 35c. additional. Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. = Se 
Buenos Aires: au New York Top Futures OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
= wrt Be peroneal 8. 7 ~$0. + Closed —For the Week Closed Net r 
ee ae epee eG ted ; : ‘ Aug. 26 High Low Sept. 1! Chge. Merinos, Coarse Light.. ........... $0.05 -$0.054 
: ates Bien hb Seer 5 August... ie 73.00 pe Ey ere re eee 035 .04 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | September. 76.00 76.00 74.50 73.00 3.00 Merinos, Fine Light.... ........... -10}- .01 
i aera iS ie $0.22 - 2 October... 73.50 73.50 73.00 73.00 50 Ne oie cid a? saan 0 4.0.n ob 0: 054- .06 
Spee Beene Ws Ghscsa sy sek anne P ; is > ‘4 November. 73.50 73.50 73.00 73.00 a Who eee ee 05} . 06 
China Filling Fleece................ ie ee December. 72.50 72.50 72.00 72.00 hig Serer rey cr .08 - .09 
Guu rere ‘12- ‘14 | January... 72.50 72.50 72.00 72.00 WY MMM WEN... saccccascccevences = :22 
PORWR ne oe ks ns . 2m February... 72.50 72.50 72.00 72.00 50 UT eee eer re 103- .101 
Snotsh tlaek MAOR... occ. ckklec cn a March..... 72.50 72.50 72.00 72.00 50 a EE ee ree .11}- .12) 
Fast India: Kandahar................ ia 5 Apyl...... 4:00 «2:38 72:0 72.00 mT WIN O ye osc ccciconsawenions .05 —- .053 
aM I Nc ee I SR ae May ; 72.50 72.50 71.50 72.00 .50 We NONI EINES 5.06 sewer deneeneeerne .054- .06 
faten ge Gowan aaa was cs 25. 38 June a 30 «12.58 71.50 . 22.00 St WEGHINOR EIEN 50. evga Beko ss ewns -06 - .06} 
a 7.59 7? 50 71.50 72.00 50 











Silk Yarns | Raw Silk 
THROWN SILI (60 day basis) 


Nominal (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods.) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
an organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $3.95 








pan organzine 2 thd. grand sk. 83%....... 3.80 13/15 20/22 ts — ‘ = cae Ped 
ipan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%. 3.70 White White Yellow 39 
ipan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83% 3.99 s S d, 87% 3.15 : 70 2.50 | August 2.41 2.41 2 
ipan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob 81% 3.65 Super Gran i 85% Sena "Os $2. 0 “3 | September. 2. 36 2.44 2.34 2.40 + .04 
ipan grent dine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 5.05 Special x 03% diy 2 80 : $6 2 40 | October 2.35 2.42 2.34 2. 38 + 03 
Japan grenadine 3 thd. 90%..............6. 5.85 | Grand — oa 2 70 2 32 2 40 | November. 2.34 2.42 2.34 2.38 + .03 
Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd 14/ 16 on bobbins. 2.65 Special : 5 laren es 2 60 2 S a December yi a 2.34 2. 36 + .02 
Hosiery tram, 3thd. Japan 90%......... 4.05 | Fete 7%. ? 0 = =2.35 | January... 2.34 2.40 2.33 2.37 +.03 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85%............ 3.70 | Extra Extra, 73% pean ; 2.55 cee eee February 2.34 2.40 2.33 2.37 + .03 
losiery tram, crack XX 78%...........0-. 3.35 | Best Extra, 68%........ 2.50 March 2.34 : 40 2 7 2 = + .03 
; April 40 2 2.3 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16........... $1.85 a . — 
. + sgt es it ts | Total number of bales, 7,140. Total approximate 
ie . $3.10 Uk ee $3.45 | eee oe yee _ he, 20/22.......+... 1.77 value, $2,469,012. Trading unit crack XX 13/15 
Ra jae tt 3.30 62/1_. 2.35 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon................4- 1.05 white 78% 
. 77 
Domestic Rayon Ravon Waste 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS s 
VISCOSE PROCESS ‘First’ Second iii Meinl eee tereeeg °° * 0579+ 4+ SE 
ier Filament First Second —— aa orae yh a wae Breen savend waste (mfs.)........ : is ‘2 
5 95 cos 2 cece 5 eached thread waste (misc.).......... mw % 
5 a ge a eR a aS we... .. 1:8 .95 i: ne aa Colored thread wasie.... iwewews . 03- 0+ 
0 NTS fo cn Pee 1.10 1.00 Saas as 95 85 OUOININ S on dics saleeceih ce ees gia .03- .04 
i vss Mlaeabinecscsiiene e _ CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
fe Se : 4 Fila- Fila- 
; 24 a ee es , ; as Denier ment Price Denier ment Price nes 7 Tee LAA UECC A GNSS COKER SS $0. a 0. a 
MOM saccuuscg 82 | 15 24 $3.10 65 45 $2.00 | Bleachednoile........0csccccscceeeeee a 
24-27 we eee e ee eees 75 72 25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 | Unbleached noils.............e.see0e5 .09} 
RG Aer Sirae eum 85 .82 30 24 2.60 100 75 1.35 sail aceite 
2 9 5 | Bleached garnetts...............-seee. 12 
; ; 7 sees ee ones 3 os - os 2 a : -. U nbleached garnetts.............eee0- ssi 3 
PAE tee eeecceeee . : ‘ , CO IIE ooo onic ccsadeoderenwe . ‘ 
EM tks naewees - 63 . 69 180 135 .97 
4 HE gk skads bates . 63 . 60 =a a 
: ACETATE PROCESS 
( Teeee. Sie weaewmces 63 . 60 
; 100-144 we eee eee . 63 . 60 Denier Price Denier Price ° 
45.....,$2.25 2.75 cic cactes $1.90 Silk Waste 
DRiviawss 6,00 eree Sia witaes eer 1.30 ; ; ; a 
Bi sinescs ; 2.45 Caw ac .1.40-1.85 | Kibizzo KakaiGrand XX...............2-5: $0.50 
Pree 1. 80-2.706 Me. ect ke es 1.55 Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra bwiks emcee ae -44 
168... <0 4 G3 ee « RCSB) Bie GI ook on is ctcdes sea caaes . 49 
| Pierced Cocoons Aah . 50 
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TEN MEN 
Wait 30 Days 


There are ten men in this mill to read one copy of Textile World 
each week. When the chief is away, it has to lie on his desk for a 
week, then it goes on to the superintendent’s office, then to the 


purchasing agent. 


No. 10 man got his copy 30 days after it was out. Several articles 
were torn out, a few ads were gone. He missed a series of articles 


from which he had been getting new ideas. 


The remedy is to get more than one copy. No mill can afford these 
days to have its key men ignorant of current developments. Check 
over your routing list now. See when No. 10 gets his copy and how 
dog eared it looks. Then send us your order for the necessary num- 
ber of copies to assure each executive and key man in your plant 


having a personal copy to study at his leisure. 
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Du Pont Chemists Show Synthetic Fibers 
Produced From Ethylene Glycol 


YNTHETIC fibers produced by the 

action of ethylene, glycol and a com- 
pound obtained by treating castor oil 
with an alkali were shown this week by 
Wallace H. Carothers and Julian W. 
Hill of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
experimental station, at the Buffalo 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The fibers are said to possess 
good tensile strength, luster, pliability, 
and elasticity, and to demonstrate clearly 
for the first time the possibility of ob- 
taining useful textiles from strictly syn- 
thetic materials. 

According to the du Pont chemists, 
ethylene glycol, which finds popular use 
as an anti-freeze compound, is treated 
with an alkaline derivative of castor oil 
to produce a complex organic com- 
pound, known as the trimethylene ester 
of hexadecamethylene dicarboxylic acid. 
This product in turn is used in the 
preparation of a fiber which resembles 
cellulose in the general plan of its mole- 
cular structure. In this way there have 
been built up from simple organic sub- 
stances complex compounds with molec- 
ular weights four times greater than has 
been possible hitherto. 

While the methods of preparation and 
the raw materials so far studied are too 
costly to permit immediate commercial 
application, it is believed that the labora- 
tory experiments point to the fact that 
the synthetic-fiber industry may ulti- 
mately become independent of the nat- 
ural cellulose-bearing raw materials now 
required. 

Other papers of particular interest to 
textile men at the meeting were on “New 
Wetting Agents,” presented by I. Gubel- 
mann, H. J. Weiland, and C. O. Henke; 
“The Fading of Dyes and Lakes,” by 
W. D. Bancroft and J. W. Ackerman; 
“Color Specification by the Recording 
Color Analyzer,” by E. M. Shelton and 
R. T. Emerson; “The Effect of Tension 
on the Dye Absorptive Properties of 
Regenerated Cellulose Rayon,” by B. L. 
Hathorne; and “A general Method for 
Determining the Substantivities of 
Dyes,” by W. P. Cohoe and E. R. Cohoe. 


> Carolina Yarn Association 
Prepares for Outing 


The second annual golf tournament 
and banquet of the Carolina Yarn 
Association will be held at Sedge- 
field Inn, Greensboro, N. C., Sept. 18 
and 19, according to an announce- 
ment by C. C. Harding, Charlotte, N. C., 
president of the association. The ban- 
quet and awarding of trophies, including 
an elaborate program of entertainment, 
will take place Saturday night. Presi- 
dent Harding states that a large at- 
tendance of knitters and weavers not 
only from North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia but from the entire 
south is expected. Officers of the asso- 
ciation, in addition to President Hard- 





ing, are Frank Shannonhouse, vice- 
president; R. M. White, secretary; and 
Joseph R. Morton, treasurer. Chair- 
ment of the various committees are: 
Howard Cannon, membership; W. T. 
Cheatham, tournament; and Ray Wea- 
ver, entertainment. 


> Sends Out Pledge Cards 
for a “Wool Christmas” 


Eavenson & Levering Co., wool 
scourers and carbonizers, Camden, N. J., 
have sent out a letter encouraging sup- 
port to a plan for a “Wool Christmas.” 
Pledge blanks are furnished for those 
who so wish to indicate their agreement 








TOO BUSY TO SHUT DOWN 


Reminiscent of the “good old days” 
in the textile industry was the an- 
nouncement this week by the Nashua 
(N. H.) Mills of the Nashua Mfg. 
Co. that a rush of orders had caused 
indefinite postponement of the 
plant’s annual Labor Day shut-down. 
The mills usually close for two 
weeks. 

Another item reflecting progress. 
at least in rate of mill operation. 
was the statement by the Pennsy]- 
vania Department of Labor that the 
most noticeable improvement in the 
Philadelphia district had taken place 
in the textile industry. 





to give at least three gifts made wholly 
or largely of wool. “Wish it with 
Wool” is the slogan. The company 
offers to supply at cost pledge cards to 
firms which may be interested. The re- 
sults of the campaign will be summarized 
from time to time in the Eavenson & 
Levering house organ “Making the 
Grade—With Wool.” 


> Spurt in Wool Industry 
in July 


Wool consumption as reported by the 
Dept. of Commerce for July totals 53,- 
886,300 Ib. grease equivalent as com- 
pared with 45,805,477 in June and 34,- 
682,144 Ib. in July 1930. This is the 
largest single month’s figttres for several 
years. 

The figures for percentage of active 
machinery for July indicate that most of 
this wool consumption was of combing 
wools, for combs ran 115.2% of maxi- 
mum single shift capacity in that month 
while cards ran 63.6% capacity. These 
were both good gains over June’s fig- 
ures and considerably above July of a 
year ago. Worsted spindles were run 
at 82.9% capacity in July against 
72.6% and 53.4% in June 1931 and 
July 1930; woolen spindles ran at 64%, 
against 60.9 and 51.9; broad looms ran 
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at 64.4% against 60.8 and 48.0, narrow 
looms at 43.4 against 46.2 and 42.1, and 
carpet looms at 38.1% against 40.0 and 
31.2. Apparently the carpet field is still 
running light, but cloth manufacture 
took a decided jump ahead. 


> Hosiery Union Shapes 
New Wage Agreement 


Development of a new wage agree- 
ment in the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
try to succeed that which expired Aug. 
31 occupied the attention of the special 
convention of the American Federation 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
held this week in Philadelphia. Wide 
variation in rates was reported from 
the different full-fashioned hosiery cen- 
ters and indications pointed to a pro- 
longed discussion of the subject prior 
to the final acceptance of a wage scale. 
The scale, when decided upon, will be 
submitted to the manufacturers for their 
consideration. Dr. George W. Taylor, 
hosiery statistician in the University of 
Pennsylvania, made a speech in Read- 
ing, Pa., Tuesday in which he forecast 
a reduction in hosiery wages. 


> To Feature Cotton Dresses 
at Show Sept. 17 


The Fourth Annual Trade Confer- 
ence and Manikin Parade, sponsored by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, in cooper- 
ation with the National Association of 
Cotton Dress Manufacturers, has been 
announced for Thursday afternoon, 
Sept. 17, at 2:30 p.m. This year for- 
the first time, the cooperation and sup- 
port of the United Women’s Wear 
League and of the $3.75 dress manu- 
facturers group of the Associated Dress 
Industries of America have been ex- 
tended to widen the scope and influence 
of this unique combined showing of the 
new cottons. As in the past the event 
will be held at 40 Worth Street, space 
having been provided on the fourth 
floor of the Thomas Street annex. 

There will be this year 15 converters 
and selling houses taking part in the 
conference, including a number which 
have not previously participated. 


>» Columbia University Offers 
Silk Course 


Columbia University of New York 
announces an evening course of 15 lec- 
tures on silks, rayons, ribbons, velvets, 
etc., beginning Monday, Sept. 28, and 
continuing each Monday for 15 sessions; 
hours, 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. The lectures 
include raw silk, spun silk, rayon, silk 
throwing, skein and piece dyeing, pre- 
paratory processes, weaves, weaving, 
jacquard weaving, silk printing, silk 
finishing, ribbon manufacturing, pile 
fabrics, standard market fabrics, fabric 
analysis, and cost calculating, the in- 
struction being carried along in the full- 
est detail from raw material to finished 
goods. 

The lecturer will be James Chittick, 
who has conducted these courses for 
many years. 
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> Georgia Mill Men to Meet 
in Atlanta, Sept. 25 


Slashing, weaving and mechanical 
problems will be discussed at the fall 
meeting of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia, which will be 
held at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 25, according 
to a recent announcement from Robert 
W. Philip, secretary-treasurer. The 
first session will begin at 9:30 a.m. 

The following questions are among 
those to be discussed in the meeting: 

1. Is it better to have quick drying 
process with high temperature on cyl- 
inder at high speed, or low temperature 
on cylinder at low speed? Give your 
experience as to the best temperature 
and yards per minute in slashing. Have 
you tried higher or lower speed, and 
what results ? 

2. How can you make a good cut 
mark on denims or other colored warp 
yarn that a weaver can see? (b) How 
can you prevent the dye used for the 
cut mark from sticking to the slasher 
cylinder ? 

3. What is the best formula for stick- 
ing the jacket to the slasher roll? 
What material have you found best to 
use for the jacket? 

4. Do you specify the depth of wire 
as well as the thickness when ordering 
reeds, and will varying depth cut 
shuttles or throw reed out of alignment ? 

5. What is the best way to set a loom 
to keep bow out of the warp threads two 
or three inches from selvage and pre- 
vent cloth from showing baggy in the 
center ? 

6. Should loom sections be made 
large enough to keep the best fixers 
busy and force the weaker ones to get 
by the best they can? 

7. How many pounds of coal should 
it take to a horsepower where a plant 


is operated entirely by steam? State 
type of equipment and feed. 
8. What have you found to be the 


best preparation for Cleaning and _ pro- 
tecting coils in motors? 


> Union Will Ask Paterson 
to License Silk Mills 


The silk strike in the Paterson, N. J., 
district enters its sixth week with scant 
prospect of settlement, beyond the ad- 
justments previously effected. The 
legislative committee of the Joint Silk 


Strike Committee representing the 
strikers announced that it would seek 
municipal regulation of silk mills by 


the licensing of the mills within the city 
of Paterson. The committee is at work 
on the measure which will be presented 
before the Paterson Board of Alder- 
men (he proposed ordinance would 
make a license fee of $250 mandatory 
and would demand compliance with 
city, state and federal health and sani- 
tary codes. 

lhe leaders of the N.T.W. union and 
ot the United Front General Strike 
committee, announced the opening of a 
week’s agitation to “frustrate the de- 
sign of the A. F. of L. leaders,” basing 
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this on the assumption that the leaders 
of the latter union are planning a “sell- 
out” of the strike. 

An attempt to blow up the Dunlop 
Mill in Paterson, N. J., was charged; 
it was stated that an alert watchman 
and the police found a heap of gun- 
electric 


powder connected with an 
switch. 
A. J. Muste, dean of the Brookwood 


Labor College and a member of the 
Joint Strike Committee of the Amal- 
gamated Associated Silk Workers’ union 
and the United Textile Workers’ union 
announced the opening of an A. F. of L. 
relief station. It is under the super- 
vision of Peter Vanderheide, of the 
jacquard workers. 

Trouble again deve'oped last week at 
the General Fabrics Corp. plant in Cen- 
tral Fa'ls (R. I.) as the plant reopened. 
The climax of a week of mild disputes 


was reached when Ann Burlac, girl 
strike leader, led 100 strikers to the 


mill: she, with 10 others, was arrested 
by Central Falls police after a clash. 
She was held in $10,000 bail. 
Superintendent George Manton said 
50 persons had resumed work at the 
mill. Only one shift was put on, and 
Mr. Manton estimated it would be two 
months before the plant was operating 


with its full force which totals 890 
employes. 
> S.T.A. Master Mechanics 

to Meet Oct. 16 

The regular fall meeting of the 
Master Mechanics’ Section of the 


Southern Textile Association, of which 


E. P. McWhirter, Union, S. C., is 
chairman, will be held in Gastonia, 
N. C., Friday, Oct. 16, according to a 
recent announcement. 


> Orderly System of Color 
Again Available 
(Continued from page 49) 


to match any specific shade would be 
shown. To do this, the color-depositing 
power, or strength, of the dyes, would 
have to be known, as, of course, in mixing 
dyes, their strengths have to be taken 
into consideration, if only known ap- 
proximately, from a working experience. 
This factor is expressible as an exact 
figure, which could be called the color- 
depositing coefficient of the dye, and is 
information that should be supplied with 
all dyes by ghe manufacturers. This 
color-depositing character of a dye 
should not be confused with its exhaus- 
tion. A dye may exhaust rapidly and 
yet have feeble color-depositing power, 
and vice versa. 

In advocating the use of an orderly 
system of color mixing, it is not sug- 
gested that the dye manufacturers cease 
to improve their dyes, or cease their 
search for new ones. As new and bet- 
ter dyes are produced, by all means let 
us use them. In fact, the possible ap- 
pearance of more brilliant and more 
permanent colors is a matter of con- 
stant and consuming interest. 
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> Space Nearly Sold Out 
for 1932 Greenville Show 


Many machinery manufacturers are 
already pianning their displays at the 
tenth Southern Textile Exposition, 
which will be held in Greenville, S. C., 
the week beginning Oct. 17, 1932, ac- 
cording to a recent statement from offi- 
cials of the Textile Hall Corporation. 
Most of the space in the large exposi- 
tion building has already been reserved. 


o 
Business News 


Fuller-Lehigh Moves Boston Office 


The Fuller-Lehigh Co., New York, an- 
nounces the removal on Aug. 28, of its Bos- 
ton office from 80 Federal Street to 49 
Federal Street. H. H. Leathers continues 
in charge as district sales manager. 


J. H. Windle Opens Office in 


Providence 


J. H. Windle, mill engineer and ma- 
chinery agent, has opened an office at 30 
Olneyville Square, Providence, R. I., where 
in addition to service on plans, surveys and 


appraisals, he will offer new and _ used 
machinery for cotton, silk, worsted and 
manufacture. Mr. Windle was 


rayon 
formerly northern and export sales agent 
for Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. and Easton & 
Burnham Machine Co. 


Easton Car Buys Lakewood 
Industrial Division 


The Lakewood Engineering Co. has sold 
the industrial division of its business to the 
Easton (Pa.) Car & Construction Co. 
Hereafter the complete line of Lakewood 
tier trucks, electric trucks, trailers, skids 
and industrial cars will be manufactured 
at Easton, Pa. 

This consolidation rounds out the Easton 
line of cars and trucks and makes it pos- 
sible for the company to supply practically 
every industrial car or truck requirement 


Worthington Announces Several 
Appointments to Its Staff 


Several important additions and changes 
have been made affecting the staff of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Otto Nonnenbruch, for the last four 
years chief engineer of the Diesel depart- 
ment of I. P. Morris and De La Vergne, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., and prior to that 
with Worthington in various capacities for 
nine years, rejoined the latter organization 
as of July 1. Mr. Nonnenbruch will make 
his headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., as spe- 
cial sales representative. 

H. G. Wood, formerly assistant manager 
of the New England division of the West- 
inghouse Engineering & Mfg. Co., has 
joined the Worthington organization in the 
capacity of electrical sales engineer. 

E. M. Paullin, Jr., formerly of General 
Electric Co., New York office, has been 
appointed electrical sales engineer at the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) works of Worthington. 

Joseph F. Hecking, formerly with the 
Diesel engine sales division in New York, 
goes to Diesel and gas engine sales divi- 
sion at Buffalo. G. A. Herrmann, for- 
merly sales engineer at Chicago, becomes 
acting district manager at St. Paul. 





